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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE improvement in the Nation’s 
economic and industrial condition, 
which has been the outstanding 
fact of the last few months, is ap- 
parently continuous. The fear lest 

it should be only a temporary manifestation 
has passed. All the changes for the better are 
becoming more accentuated with each passing 
month,—the increased activity in steel and 
iron, the building boom, which is reaching al- 
most unprecedented proportions, the unparal- 
leled production of automobiles, the decrease 
in involuntary unemployment, the new pros- 
perity in the agricultural sections. From all 
indications this country is facing the prospect 
of a more cheerful winter than it has known 
in several years. 

On the domestic side, indeed, there is only 
one disturbing element. That is the labor 
situation. It would be difficult to overesti- 
mate the gravity of the conditions in the coal 
fields and the railroad yards. The strikes in re- 
cent years are not, taken by themselves, neces- 
sarily alarming. It is their recurrent nature 
that causes the real anxiety. Most of these 
disturbances are settled, but it is the fact that 
the settlement proves only a temporary one 
that furnishes food for thought. Apparently 
a coal strike is as inevitable every spring as is 
the budding of the flowers; it seems to have 
become almost part of the order of Nature. 
ls there not some permanent solution of this 
problem? There are other points at issue in 
the coal fields than those which appear on the 
surface. Differences about hours and wages 


, 


and “check offs”’ are not the only influences 
that periodically upset conditions. Many 
of the “statements,” and speeches of the strike 
leaders have a decidedly academic sound; they 
suggest the new philosophies of labor and 
capital and the proletariat that have brought 
abundant woe to other lands. To what ex- 
tent the revolutionary aspects of the coal 
strikes affect the rank and file is not apparent; 
vet the soil is especially fruitful for doctrines 
of this sort, as there are few American in- 
dustries in which the non-English speaking 
element is so conspicuous. Any programme 
for producing permanent order and industry 
in the mining regions therefore must be a 
fundamental one. It must comprehend mat- 
ters of citizenship as well as the mere details 
of wages and hours which are the apparent 
causes of the trouble. 

The railroad strike is in one sense more dis- 
couraging. Two years ago the American 
public accepted the Transportation Act as a 
method of séttling labor disputes in the rail- 
road field. But the latest strike would seem to 
indicate that this method has failed. Its pur- 
pose was to prevent strikes altogether; and 
the mere fact that one took place is a great 
national calamity. And this is the real issue 
at stake. The one imperative necessity is 
for some method of regulating labor that will 
be just to the three parties concerned, the 
public, the workers, and the holders of railroad 
securities. That common sense which funda- 
mentally is the most valuable American char- 
acteristic will probably find a way. 
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City Manager of Norfolk, Va., who, as City Manager of Staunton, Va., was the first person to accupy such a 
position in America. The success of his work in Staunton, Springfield, O., and Norfolk has demon- 
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Associate Professor of Government at Columbia University, and author of several important books on the 
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Who struck a blow in favor of freedom of the press in Kansas, when, against the law of the state and the 
belief of Governor Allen, he stated his opinion concerning the strikers on a placard placed in the office 
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GEORGE PARMLY DAY 

Treasurer of Yale University, president of Yale University Press, and president of The Chronicles of 

America Picture Corporation. Mr. Day is largely responsible for the important work being done by this 

latter organization in producing for educational purposes an accurate and‘ artistic series of films picturing 
American history from Columbus’s day to our own [See page 540.] 
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v 
Canada Extends a Friendly Hand tothe 
United States 


HE proposal of the Right Honorable 
William L. Mackenzie King, Prime 
Minister of Canada, that the United 
States and Canada negotiate a treaty for the 
revision of the Rush-Bagot Agreement is 
somewhat puzzling to his American friends. 
This is the agreement, 
made in 1818, which 
prohibits either the 
United States or Great 
Britain from maintain- 
ing warships on the 
Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River. 
There has been no 
public explanation as 
to just why this treaty 
needs revision. It has 
accomplished its be- 
neficent purpose for 
more than 100 years. 
During all that time 
there have been no 
warships maintained 
by either country on 
these great inland wa- 
ter ways and there is 
not the slightest like- 
lihood that there will 
be in the future. So 
far as is apparent the 
treaty is absolutely 
binding and effective. 
The main purpose of 
the Canadian Prime 
Minister’s visit to this 
country, however, has 
been received with 
genuine approval. If 
there is any way in which the Rush-Bagot Agree- 
‘ment can be strengthened, such a suggestion 
will be gratefully received by the American 
people. It is not unlikely that the main pur- 
pose of the Canadian statesman is not so 
much to make stronger the agreement itself 
as to give it an entirely new setting and sig- 
nificance. The Rush-Bagot treaty is a docu- 
ment which was signed by the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the United States and of Great 
Britain; Canada itself was not a party to it. 
But a large amount of Canadian history has 
been made since 1818. At that time Canada 
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consisted of a few scattered provinces, chiefly 
of French extraction; it cut no figure in the 
councils of the government at London; not 
until the early ’40’s did it begin to assert its 
individuality; and not until 1867 was the 
Dominion Government formed with powers of 
legislation that practically made the country 
to the north an independent nation. Since 
then Canada has been rapidly growing in self- 
consciousness; the 

splendid part which it 

played in the late war 

has not had the effect 

of unduly exalting the 

self-estimation of the 

Canadian people but 

it has given them a 

new sense of dignity 

and independence. 

Though the loyalty of 

Canada to the Impe- 

rial Government is ur- 

questioned, Canada is 

more and more insist- 

ing upon regulating 

not only its domestic 

affairs but also exer- 

cising a determining 

power over its rela- 

tions with other Pow- 

ers, especially with the 

United States. This is 

a feeling which is par- 

ticularly emphasized 

by the present admir- 

™ 8=sistration; the Liberal 

ing Party, now in power, 
has always stood for 
the closest possible re- 
lations with this cour- 
try; it went down to 
defeat ten years ago on 
the issue of an intimate commercial treaty 
with the United States; and on the whole, 
its international sympathies seem rather to 
lie with Washington than with London. The 
recent proposal for a separate Canadian Am- 
bassador to the United States is in keeping 
with this new attitude. Canada has always 
been rather restless over the fact that its 
relations with this country have been regu- 
lated by a British Ambassador, and it has al- 
ways believed that Canadian interests have 
greatly suffered from the inclination of the 
British to acquiesce in the wishes of the United 
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States even when they conflicted with the in- 
terests of Canada. 

Probably Mr. King’s new proposal is there- 
fore merely a part of this general programme. 
The Liberal administration wishes to have 
armament on the Great Lakes regulated by 
agreement between the United States and 
Canada rather than between the United States 
and Great Britain. The cordial manner in 
which the Canadian statesmen were recently 
received in Washington convinces them that 
this country is ready at any time to codperate 
with Canada on this new basis. 

The proposal brings again to public notice 
what is an unquestionable fact: that is that 
the attitude of the two countries toward 
questions of war and peace and international 
good feeling is very different from that which 
prevails in Europe. Neither the United States 
nor Canada has occasion to indulge in any 
unctuous self-congratulations; yet the two 
countries are an object lesson which the 
European nations can properly take to heart 
at the present strenuous moment. Mr. King 
again called attention to the great importance 
which the unfortified frontier between Canada 
and the United States now assumes in the con- 
sciousness of the world. This 4,000 miles of 
open country which divides and at the same 
time unites two peaceful peoples is probably 
the greatest joint contribution which they have 
made to history. This imaginary line has not 
been violated in 100 years, not because there 
were not occasions for quarrels and even for 
war. In fact there is not a single foot of its 
great extent that has not been subject at some 
time to the most energetic disagreement; yet 
every difficulty which has arisen has been 
peacefully settled by diplomacy or arbitration. 
For the last eight years the world has been 
debating the inevitability of war and the 
possibility of perpetual peace; all this time the 
United States and Canada have demonstrated 
that peace is by no means a dream; so far as 
these two countries are concerned it is a reality, 
for the most imaginative person could hardly 
conceive of any misunderstanding that could 
plunge them into war. If the purpose of 
the new Liberal Administration in Canada 
is to reduce this international relationship 
into a written treaty and to provide still 
other safeguards for the perpetuation of good 
feeling the American public will certainly meet 
this friendly approach with most enthusiastic 
cordiality. 


England is ‘The Mother Country” in 
the New York Public Schools 


the New York Department of Educa- 
tion has been investigating the history 
books used in the public schools, with the hope 
of finding some solution to the question as to 
the proper teaching of the basic facts in our 
national story. The result is an elaborate re- 
port which is perhaps the best examination of 
this vexed problem that has yet been made. 
Those who discuss this question most glibly 
are inclined to lose sight of certain important 
facts. The most important of all is that in 
the primary grades teachers are dealing with 
children. The great mass of these children 
never get beyond grammar school; they attend 
the grades perhaps about eight years and only 
a comparatively small part of this time do they 
give to the study of American history. It is 
quite apparent, therefore, that the subject 
should not be approached from the standpoint 
of pure scholarship. At the best these children 
can obtain only a general outline of the four 
hundred years that has gone into making the 
American Continent what it is. They can be- 
come acquainted only with the big facts, both of 
men and of events. They cannot grasp the 
refinements, the intricacies or the philosophy 
of history. They are mentally at the period 
of the childhood of the race; like the Homeric 
heroes, they are interested far more in romance 
than in statistical tables, and in them also the 
instinct of hero worship is particularly strong. 
There is therefore every reason why the roman- 
tic and the heroic should be emphasized in their 
instruction; and thus the instinct which revolts 
at the omission of Paul Revere and Nathan 
Hale and Pocahontas from certain school his- 
tories is an intelligent one. For the same rea- 
son emphasis may properly be laid upon the 
voyages of Columbus and his contemporaries, 


ye the last six months a committee of 


the settlement of Jamestown and Plymouth, ° 


the struggles with the Indians, the stirring 
scenes of the Revolution and the Civil War, 
and to the careers of men like Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Lincoln, Lee, Cleveland, 
and Roosevelt. Such of these children as go 
to high school or to college can take up the 
story of history more intensively, can make 
their own selection of historians and develop 
an interest in all historical controversies and 
disputed estimates of character. In the pri- 
mary grades they are not mentally far enough 
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advanced, and, what is more important, they 
really have no interest in these finer points. An 
intelligent system of teaching American history 
to such immature minds, therefore, will be pos- 
itive and constructive. It will be interested 
primarily in the outstanding episodes and the 
outstanding men; it will emphasize things that 
are creditable to the nation rather than things 
that are discreditable: it will picture great men 
rather than small men, and portray their virtues 
rather than their vices. Of course, it should 
never mislead or lie, nor should it indulge in 
propaganda. The writer of history for imma- 
ture children should really have no point of 
view and he should not attempt to sustain any 
particular political theory or personal enthusi- 
asm. He should not be a special pleader for 
any cause, but the qualified narrator of bril- 
liant and animated and inspiring truth. 
Strangely enough some of the writers of our 
school histories seem to take a particular pleas- 
ure in calling the attention of their young read- 
ers to the less creditable facts and to enjoy 
bringing out certain weak spots in the charac- 
ters of our national heroes. Perhaps the illus- 
tration. that has figured most prominently 
-in the public print is the famous case of Jo. 
Hancock.- There is not the slightest objection 


to calling attention to the fact that John Han- 
cock was a “smuggler” so long as that term 
is explained. But simply to tag him with 
the epithet, and to say no more, may be to 
present an accurate fact, but the impression 
left upon the mind of the youthful reader is en- 


tirely inaccurate. In the modern sense a 
“smuggler” is a person who avoids pay- 
ing customs duties for the sake of pecuniary 
gain—that is to say, he is a criminal. But if 
we are to understand thoroughly in what sense 
John Hancock, and practically all the other 
merchants and shipmasters of his period, were 
smugglers, we shall have to go into a vast 
amount of history. The writer would have to 
explain the whole commercial system of Great 
Britain from the day of the settlement of Ply- 
mouth to the outbreak of the Revolution. 
The fact is that the trading classes and the 
government of Great Britain regarded the 
American Colonies only from two points of 
view; their business was to furnish raw mater- 
ials for British manufacture and to serve as a 
market for British goods. The Colonies were 
significantly known as “plantations’’; in send- 
ing out settlers, England was engaging first of 
all in a business enterprise; that she was found- 
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ing a new nation never occurred to her. The 
commercial policy of Great Britain in colonial 
times represented an attempt to destroy all 
attempts at industry and commerce on this 
side of the water. ‘“Smuggling’’ merely rep- 
resented the efforts of energetic Americans 
to conduct commerce in violation of these 
extremely unjust regulations. The laws against 
smuggling had for more than one hundred 
years been so constantly evaded and the 
evasion had so long been overlooked by the 
Mother Country that the trade restrictions 
had become almost a dead letter. “Smug- 
gling,” therefore, or the avoidance of trade 
regulations, had for a hundred years been en- 
tirely respectable. John Hancock happened 
to be arrested on this charge only because Great 
Britain, after a century’s neglect, and much 
angered by the spirit of independence develop- 
ing in America, suddenly began to enforce 
them. John Hancock, if he were alive to-day, 
would not have the slightest objection to any- 
body knowing that he was a “smuggler” in 
this sense. When the writers of school his- 
tories for children, therefore, say only that he 
was a smuggler and say nothing more, they are 
simply falsifying history. It is, therefore, bet- 
ter that the school histories make no reference 
to this enterprising aspect of New England 
commerce simply because the explanation in- 
volves a vast amount of detail in which child- 
ren have no interest. 

There are scores of other instances of the 
same sort. The report objects to one of the 
histories saying that Paul Jones’s crew was 
composed partly of “rascals,” a statement 
which is perhaps true— and which is unques- 
tionably true of every naval crew of that day 
in every nation—but which will need an ex- 
planation. When the Barnes’s history says 
that the second war with England was a “ mis- 
take” it again brings up a point which is un- 
suited to a children’s history. A good argu- 
ment can unquestionably be made on Mr. 
Barnes’s side, but the numerous points which 
it suggests are altogether beyond the compre- 
hension of school children and are, therefore, 
not worth while. But to characterize the 
whole proceeding as a “mistake” and say noth- 
ing more, leaves a grotesquely incorrect im- 
pression in the childish mind and is therefore 
bad morals and bad history. Let him study 
the controversial aspects of the war when he 
grows up. 

On the other hand the New York report 
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thinks that there are certain great facts in our 


history which can properly be taught even. 


though there are certain elements of our popu- 
lation that object to them as propaganda. 
Much of the opposition to our school histories 
comes from quarters which insist that the 
British influence on the development of the 
Republic is exaggerated. They are seeking 
to rewrite it to prove that the Irish or the Ger- 
mans or some other racial strain really built the 
nation. It is, therefore, worth while to have 
the definite announcement of the New York 
Board of Education on this point. It has now 
ruled that it is proper to refer to England 
in the New York school histories as “the 
Mother Country.” This is justifiable not be- 
cause it is “propaganda,” but because it is 
true. The report declares that, when the Re- 
volution broke out, 80 per cent. of our popu- 
lation was of English origin; that in all colonies 
English was the spoken language; that all the 
colonies, even those which had sprung from 
other stocks, had acquired English habits and 
claimed the rights of Englishmen; that al- 
though there has been a large immigration 
from Europe since the Revolution and an ex- 
tensive crossing of strains, practically all these 
foreign strains have been merged in the national 
character. “English institutions,” it says, 
“English laws, and English government are 
unquestionably the basis of our institutions. 
They have all been modified and moulded to a 
large extent by the influx of immigrants but 
the basis of it is English.” 

On the whole, therefore, the report can be 
recommended to other large cities which are 
grappling with this same problem. 


The Twentieth Constitutional Amend- 
ment—a Protection to Children 


HATEVER hostility there may be 
W: the Eighteenth Amendment or 

even to the Nineteenth, the pur- 
pose that inspires the proposed Twentieth 
will meet with general approval, even though 
there may be some difference of opinionas tothe 
method employed. The general aim is to give 
Congress the power to regulate child labor. 
The new amendment proposed by the National 
Child Labor Committee is as follows: 


Congress shall have power to regulate or forbid the 
labor of minors at any age or under conditions 
deemed injurious to their health or morals. Such 
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power will be concurrent and not exclusive, and the 
exercise thereof by Congress shall not prevent any 
state from adopting other or further regulations, not 
inconsistent therewith. 


The purpose of this amendment must be 
clear to all who have followed the recent de-. 
cisions of the United States Supreme Court 
on the Federal child labor law, one of which 
has recently been rendered by Chief Justice 
Taft. The Supreme Court has decreed that 
Congress has no power to regulate child 
labor. The purpose of this new amendment 
is to give Congress such power. 

If this amendment is adopted, it will mark 
the final stage of one of the most meritorious 
reforms of modern times. The employment of. 
minor children in industry has been a recog- 
nized evil now for more than 100 years. The 
abuse was first called vividly to the attention 
of the civilized world about 75 years ago when 
a royal commission made its report on con- 
ditions in the coal mines in England. This dis- 
closed the fact that extremely young children 
were being exploited in an incredibly shock- 
ing manner. The question did not become 
acute in this country, however, until the 
early part of the Twentieth Century. That 
young children were being employed in cotton 
mills and canning factories and other indus- 
tries had been known for many years, but it 
was not until about 1900 that the actual con- 
ditions were laid before the American people 
in a graphic and comprehensive way. Pre- 
vailing conditions in the New England cotton 
mills and in the cotton mills of the South es- 
pecially shocked the public conscience. The 
response was almost immediate. Most of 
the states began passing child labor laws, and 
conditions, particularly in New England, were 
greatly improved. Unfortunately certain other 
states proved more backward, and up to the 
present time many have not adopted any ade- 
quate system for preventing the exploitation 
of children in factories or on the farm. The 
result has been that many of the more con- 
scienceless manufacturers have moved their 
plants into states where they can coin the 
labor of children into profits. 

The persistent refusal of these communities 
to act upon this evil led, in 1916, to the pas- 
sage of the Federal law. All constitutional 
experts and all social workers realized at the 
time that it was difficult to use the Federal 
power to control labor conditions within the 
states, but the all inclusive commerce clause 
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of the Constitution seemed to point the way 
tothe solution of the problem. This clause, 
which gives Congress power to regulate com- 
merce among the states, had already been 
used to secure other desirable legislation not 
immediately related to commerce. With its 
assistance Congress has prohibited the inter- 
state traffic in lottery tickets; has con- 
trolled the manufacture of adulterated foods; 
and in the pre-prohibition days, it forbade 
shipment of alcoholic beverages into a state that 
had gone dry. Probably the most radical use 
of this famous clause was the so-called Mann 
White Slave Act, which made it a crime to 
take a woman from one state to another for 
immoral purposes. This last elongation of 
the interstate commerce clause would probably 
have astonished the great lawgivers who had 
inserted this provision in the Constitution, 
thinking only of such sordid things as trade 
and merchandise and transportation; yet the 
Supreme Court had sustained the validity of 
this law as well as that of many others that all 
too obviously represented a straining of the prin- 
ciple. It therefore seemed not unnatural that 
Congress might use this same power to 
prevent the employment of minor children in 
industry. The Child Labor Law, of course, 
did not attempt to regulate the employment 
of children by any state. What it did was to 
prohibit the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of manufactured articles which had 
been produced by child labor. States per- 
mitting the labor of children could employ as 
many as they wished in manufacturing; the 
thing that they could not do was to ship goods 
so made outside their own borders. Chief 
Justice Taft has now decided that this prohi- 
bition is an undue extension of the commerce 
clause; that it has been used in an unwar- 
ranted fashion to interfere with the unques- 
tioned rights of states to control conditions of 
employment. 

It is quite plain that public sentiment does 
not endorse this decision; that it has pro- 
duced a most unfavorable impression, and that 
one of its unfortunate results has been that 
it has given the radicals another opportunity 
to bring forth all their long standing grievances 
against the Supreme Court; yet the fact re- 
mains that it is now the law of the land, and 
that Congress is without power to control one 
of the greatest evils of the day. The idea 
underlying Chief Justice Taft’s decision is 
wholesome; factory legislation is essentially 





a state matter, and it is deplorable that the 
states have not risen to the occasion. The 
use of the Federal power to perform what is 
essentially a local or state function is a ten- 
dency which is not to be encouraged. On the 
other hand the reluctance of certain states 
to fall in line with their sister commonwealths 
is not only continuing a great social wrong, 
but a great economic one as well. The more 
enlightened commonwealths which have dis- 
criminated against child labor suffer a most 
unfair competition, for the cost of employing 
adults is much higher and the factories which 
do not enjoy the commercial advantage there- 
fore have that much difficulty in competing 
with the communities in which the cheaper 
labor is legal. There is thus the strongest 
humanitarian argument in favor of the amend- 
ment, yet the question has another side. It 
is to be hoped that certain states will be 
sufficiently awakened by this proposal to 
adopt enlightening legislation on this issue; 
such a change of heart would make the amend- 
ment unnecessary. The interference of the 
Federal Government in so local a concern as 
manufacturing, even when the purpose aimed 
at is one that makes so strong an appeal to the 
best human instincts, is something that is not 
lightly to be regarded. This represents a ten- 
dency which has already been carried too 
far. 


Mr. Taft, Mr. Gompers, and the Move- 
ment to Abolish the Supreme Court 


HATEVER may be the popular 

\ / \ / attitude toward the proposed Child 
Labor Amendment, there can be 

nothing but disapproval for another suggested 
change in theConstitution. A rising hostility to 
the United States Supreme Court is one of the 
most significant portents of the present time. 
This hostility is rapidly becoming almost fero- 
cious; it brings to mind the campaign which 
was waged against this exalted tribunal in 1896, 
caused largely by the income tax decision and 
the use of injunctions to stop the great rail- 
road strikes of the early ’90’s._ There is also 
a certain historic consistency in the fact that 
the Chief Justice whose recent judgments have 
so aroused radical opinion is the same man 
whose decisions, as Circuit Judge, rendered 
thirty years ago, were largely responsible for 
the attacks which were made on the courts at 
that time. In 1894 Justice Taft was thirty- 
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seven years old; he is now sixty-five; yet his 
conception of the Constitution, and his de- 
termination to protect the rights of minorities, 
have apparently suffered no loss of virility 
with the passing of time. In the course of the 
great railway strike of 1894 Eugene V. Debs— 
whose ideas on capital and labor are also not 
more anemic now than then—sent one Frank 
W. Phelan to tie up railroad traffic in Cin- 
cinnati. Judge Taft issued an injunction 
which Phelan disobeyed; the strike leader was 
arrested and sentenced to six months for 
contempt. “The staryation of a nation can- 
not be the lawful purpose of a combination,” 
Judge Taft announced, and he added, “If 
there is any power in the army of the United 
States to run those trains, the trains will be 
run.” 

The Phelan decision has occupied a. position 
all its own in the literature of trades unionism 
and the Supreme Court; Mr. Taft’s energetic ac- 
tion on this occasion gave him his first national 
fame and made possible the way to his sub- 
sequent career. From that day to this, labor 
leaders have regarded him as one of their 
most implacable enemies; their influence was 
thrown against him in his presidential cam- 
paign; and, while he was in the White House, 
Mr. Gompers and other leaders found him an 
impediment to their plans. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that the Chief Justice’s latest 
pronouncements have aroused all the ancient 
hostility. The recent meeting of the American 
Federation of Labor at Cincinnati reduced 
itself practically to an indignation meeting on 
these decisions. Mr. Gompers’ organ, the 
American Federationist, is filled to-day with 
denunciations of the United States Supreme 
Court and Mr. Taft, and most journals and 
spokesmen of radical opinion are joining in 
the pursuit. The Coronado case is chiefly 
responsible for this outburst; according to 
this, labor unions can be held in damages for 
lawless acts performed by their members 
when the responsibility for these acts can be 
traced to the unions. This decision is inter- 
preted by Mr. Gompers as a conspiracy of 
capital to obtain possession of union funds and 
thus destroy the organizations. 

The net outcome is a demand for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which will deprive 
the Supreme Court of the power of setting 
aside acts of Congress as unconstitutional. 
According to the proposed plan, the Supreme 
Court will exercise this power subject to the 
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control of a two thirds vote of Congress. That 
is, the judicial “veto” over legislation, so- 
called, is to be much like the Presidential veto. 
Senator La Follette, who is seeking to make 
this amendment a political issue, defended it 
at length before the recent convention of the 
Federation of Labor. In upholding his ar- 
gument he showed an ignorance of the Ameri- 
can system which is rather deplorable in a 
United States senator. ‘The American Na- 
tion,”’ said Senator La Follette, and this formed 
the groundwork of his contention, “was 
founded upon the important principle that the 
will of the people shall be the supreme law of 
the land.’”’ Of course that is precisely the 
principle upon which the American Nation was 
not founded. The very purpose of the Con- 
stitution was to prevent the unrestrained will 
of the people from directing the course of the 
Nation. It recognized that individuals ard 
minorities possess certain rights, and it was its 
chief function to prevent majorities from de- 
priving them of these rights. It was largely 
for this particular purpose that the people 
framed a constitution, giving Congress certain 
legislative powers. The Constitution, which, 
as an act of the popular will, is superior to 
Congress and all legislatures, will not permit 
the law-making body to exceed these powers. 
How is this Constitution to hold Congress 
within the limitations laid down? Obviously 
only the courts can exercise this jurisdiction. 
The fact that this power is not given specifically 
in the Constitution itself is not significant; it 
inheres there in the very nature of the case, for 
without it the Constitution is helpless,—that 
is, it possesses no machinery for enforcing it- 
self, and safeguarding individuals in the 
rights which it grants them. This is the 
reason why the Supreme Court possesses the 
power to set aside acts of Congress, and this 
is the reason why all these attempts to deprive 
it of this power will fail. To adopt this 
amendment would completely change the 
American system of government. It would 
rob it of that feature, the protection of in- 
dividuals and minorities, which has always 
aroused the admiration of foreigners and 
saved the United States from the worst ex- 
cesses of democracy. It was this aspect that 
led Gladstone to praise the American consti- 
tution as “‘the greatest instrument ever struck 
off by the brain and purpose of man.” It 
guarantees freedom but at the same time it 
guarantees justice. 
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A Chicago Judge on the Working of 
Prohibition 


lished an article describing the effects of 

Prohibition in Massachusetts. The chief 
facts brought out in this presentation were a 
noticeable decrease since Prohibition in gen- 
eral arrests, a decrease in the arrests for 
drunkenness, and an equally marked decrease 
in the number of prisoners in penal institutions. 
So far as Massachusetts was concerned the 
popular impression that the prohibitory amend- 
ment has stimulated a disrespect for law was 
not substantiated. The fact, however, that 
this article concerned only the statistics of 
one state and that a state which is favorably 
known for its administration of the law, some- 
what narrowed the importance of these figures. 
What has been the effect of prohibition in 
such places as New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis, New Orleans, the Middle 
West, and the Rocky Mountain region? The 
recent investigations of Judge William M. 
Gemmill, who for the last sixteen years has 
presided over the Chicago Municipal Court, 
furnishes the answer to this more compre- 
hensive question. Judge Gemmill is especially 
well qualified for an investigation of this kind, 
as his daily duties constantly bring him into 
contact with the social and personal effects of 
alcoholism. He has gathered his figures in a 
conscientious and exhaustive manner. In 
the main he has obtained them as a result of 
communications addressed to chiefs of police, 
judges, mayors, and other responsible officials ; 
their authenticity therefore can be regarded 
as beyond dispute. 

It is a fact of the utmost importance that 
the investigations of Judge Gemmill, which 
cover the entire United States, duplicate in 
practically every detail the situation in Massa- 
chusetts as recently set forth by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Tilton. He finds that in practically 
every city and state there has been a decrease 
in general arrests, in arrests for drunkenness, 
and in prison population. Mrs. Tilton’s re- 
cent article demonstrated that in Boston the 
prohibitory amendment had been followed by 
a considerable decrease in juvenile delinquency. 
Judge Gemmill finds that the result has been 
exactly the same in Chicago. He presents a 
memorandum made by Judge Victor Arnold, 
who for many years has presided over the Chi- 
cago Juvenile Court, which shows that whereas 
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in 1918 there were 3,036 boy and girl delin- 
quents, in 1921 there were 2,415. Judge 
Gemmill’s investigations present even more 
surprising facts about the general prevalence 
of crime as evidenced from the number of in- 
mates in jails. He says that 20 per cent. of 
the jails in the United States have been with- 
out prisoners since the prohibitory amendment 
went into effect, and that of the remaining 80 
per cent. the number has been reduced any- 
where from 15 to 80 per cent. This improve- 
ment is not limited to any one state nor to any 
one section; it is true of New York, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and California. In 
the last-named state, for example, there were 
3,601 jail inmates in 1917 and 2,808 in 1921. 
The Chicago Bridewell shows a decrease which 
is equally large. “I have not found a single 
state,’ says Judge Gemmill, “or a single 
prison where there was not a marked decrease 
in the prison population in 1919 and 1920. 
In most of the states there was an increase in 
1921 over the year 1920, but with that increase 
the population is still from 20 to 25 per cent. 
less than it was before the war. From the last 
year before the prohibitory act went into 
effect to the first year following its enactment 
the population of the Chicago Bridewell de- 
creased over 50 per cent. During the year 
previous to the enactment of the prohibitory 
law 169 persons died in the hospital at Bride- 
well from alcoholism. Last year one person 
died in the same hospital of the same cause. 
The records of our insane asylums in Illinois 
as well as elsewhere show a marked decrease 
in the number of inmates during the last year. 
The greatest cause of insanity was the use of al- 
coholic liquor.” 

It is somewhat startling to learn, in view of 
the stories which are widespread about the so- 
called crime wave, that there has been no 
increase in major offences, such as murder, 
burglary, and the like. “In every large city 
of the United States,” says Judge Gemmill, 
“there has been a decrease in crime since pro- 
hibition went into effect. In some cities it 
has amounted to Go per cent. I have before 
me the records of all the larger cities obtained 
since the ist of January, 1922.” Judge 
Gemmill proves this point by furnishing sta- 
tistics from practically all the large cities of 
the United States—Chicago, San Francisco, 
Cincinnati, Buffalo, Baltimore, and New Or- 
leans—all of which substantiate his statement. 

Everywhere also there has been a reduction 
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in the number of arrests for drunkenness. In 
most cases this decrease amounts to 50 per cent. 
and more. Probably most New Yorkers will 
be interested to'learn that in their city the 
reduction in arrests for drunkenness in 1920 
over 1917 Was more than 50 percent. The best 
record of all is apparently made by San Fran- 
cisco; in this city there has been a reduction of 
nearly 90 per cent. Judge Gemmill has col- 
lected the figures of practically all the small 
cities in the country and in these the result is 
essentially the same. He estimates that the 
reduction of the total number of arrests for 
intoxication in the United States since the 
enactment of the prohibitory amendment 
amounts to more than 7,000 persons a year; 
and he therefore not unnaturally ridicules the 
idea that prohibition has inspired a general 
disrespect for law. “There is no truth to this 
statement,” he says. “Never before were 
American cities so clean and law abiding as 
they are to-day. We have much crime in 
America, but four fifths of it emanates di- 
rectly from the saloons which are still running 
in violation of the law and from the illicit 
sale of liquor.”’ 

Judge Gemmill’s figures, however, present 
one impressive fact: This is that the record 


in practically all respects for the year 1921 is 
not so good as for the years 1919 and 1920. 
The record for 1921 is far better in most cases 
than for 1917 and 1918, years when there was 


no prohibitory amendment, but in most 
places there have been more arrests in 1921 
for drunkenness and other offences which are 
usually associated with the consumption of 
alcohol, than in 1920. The lesson pointed by 
this fact is very plain. It indicates that the 
technique of bootlegging is improving. _II- 
licit sellers of alcohol have become more expert 
in discovering ways of circumventing the law 
and it is unquestionably becoming easier to 
obtain intoxicating drinks, though it is not 
likely that the statistics will soon reach the 
bad showing of the pre-prohibitory era. Yet 
this fact that the country is slumping some- 
what carries its own lesson. 


Achievements and Mistakes in Haiti 


HE seven years’ attempt made by the 
United States to improve the general 
political and social conditions of Haiti 


again has brought to public notice one of the 


most difficult problems which the progressive 
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nations have to face. As always these attempts 
to control the dangerous tendencies of the -ack- 
ward peoples and to improve their living con- 
ditions, even against their will, have aroused 
the opposition of the idealists. America’s 
work in Haiti and its work in the Philippines, 
as well as Great Britain’s work in India and 
Egypt, always cause two contrasting schccls 
of public thought to react in accordance with 
the prepossessions of each. There is a certain 
percentage which is always shocked by any 
American attempt to supervise or to govern 
subject peoples. These idealists regard such 
intervention as opposed to American principles 
and, indeed, to the whole genius of the American 
Government. The mere fact that the United 
States Navy lands marines in Haiti, even 
though it lands them for the sake of protecting 
the foreign and the native populations from 
the murderous activities of the so-called polit- 
ical leaders, is interpreted as “tyranny,” or at 
least as an unwarranted and cruel interference 
with the rights of self-government. The other 
type of thinker takes a more practical attitude. 

He is interested not so much in fine spun theo- 
ries of popular government and independence, 
as in the immediate task of securing justice and 
protecting life and property. He recognizes 
the fact that democracy, after all, is a practical 
matter; he does not accept the prevalent view 
that it is a gift which can be bestowed im- 
partially on all the races of men. He recognizes 
that the English-speaking peoples, after a 
thousand years’ experiment at self-govern- 
ment, have by no means attained perfection, 
and he does not believe that the natives of the 
Philippines or the Negroes of Haiti are by na- 
ture qualified to establish a perfectly working 
system over night. His basic conception is 
that certain conditions must be established 
before any people is qualified to govern itself. 
These are primary education, public roads, 
sanitation, modern agricultural methods, and 
the other fundamental facts that make up 
modern life. None of these so-called “back- 
ward nations” have introduced these condi- 
tions themselves, and there is not the slightest 
chance that they ever will. Therefore the 
practical question that faces the more progres- 
sive peoples is this: Are Filipinos and Haitians 
and Egyptians and Indians to be permitted to 
continue indefinitely in a state of ignorance and 
squalor, or are the progressive nations to assume 
the responsibility of introducing the mechanics 
of civilization as the essential preliminary to a 
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democratic order? The Versailles Peace Con- 
ference practically answered this latter question 
in the affirmative, for the system of mandates 
which it established introduces this new idea 
of national paternalism. 

For the past seven years the United States 
has been the dominant power in Haiti. Its 
occupation has illustrated both the virtues and 
the evils of such an interference. From the 
practical point of view there is no question 
that the people of Haiti have been more pros- 
perous, more secure, and happier under the 
American rule than under the rule of their na- 
tive chieftains. A committee of the Senate, 
headed by Senator Medill McCormick, has re- 
cently published its report on the American 
occupation. The story which it relates re- 
sembles somewhat the story of the American 
occupation of the Philippines, but it is apparent 
that the condition of Haiti, when the Americans 
took hold, in 1915, was much more degraded 
than that of the Philippines at the beginning 
of the American annexation in 1899. The re- 
port aptly calls Haiti the “roadless Republic,” 
and it is a phrase that tells the whole story. 

Not only were there no railroads but no sys- 
tem of publichighways. More than half of the 
fine roads that were built by the French before 
1804 had gone out of public use; agriculture had 
practically become extinct; the masses of the 
Haitian people had lived in such constant 
-terror from the depredations of political gangs 
that they had been forced for the larger part 
of the time to hide in the hills. The story 
is a familiar one and it is not necessary to go 
further into its details. As a result of the 
American occupation, however, the situation 
has radically changed. For the first time in 
generations justice and peace have prevailed. 
There has been a large amount of road build- 
ing; the fact of the matter is that practically all 
the highways which are useful in Haiti to-day 
have been opened since the Americans took 
possession in 1915. The peasants of Haiti 
have come out of their hovels in the hills and 
have again started to cultivate their fields. 
However unfavorably the occupation of Haiti 
has impressed certain radical organs in this 
country it has apparently made a pleasanter 
impression upon the masses of the Haitian peo- 
ple themselves. At the same time there have 
unquestionably been certain abuses; and abuses 
are also unhappily inseparable from this con- 
flict of a higher with a lower civilization. Just 
as certain officers in the American army com- 
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mitted offenses against the natives of the Philip- 
pines and just as the British army has had its 
own sins to answer for in its treatment of East- 
ern peoples, so there are certain unfortunate 
performances of the American marines which 
stand on the other side of our balance sheet. 
The difficulty of collecting evidence has pre- 
vented the McCormick Commission from giv- 
ging a final judgment on all the charges that 
have been made, but it is apparent that they 
have been greatly exaggerated. Practically all 
of the crimes, if they were crimes, arose from 
the attempts of the marines to put down the 
revolution of the so-called Cocos, who were com- 
mitting all kinds of crimes, not only against the 
Americans but also against the native people. 
The accusation that there were “indiscrimi- 
nate” murders of the natives, that Haitians 
had been tortured by Americans, that certain 
peaceful inhabitants had been killed during the 
operations against the outlaws does not stand 
the test of facts. Yet the report discloses that 
two prisoners were executed without trial, and 
that there is a probability that there are eight 
more similar cases. The Commission condemns 
such infractions of the law but refuses to be- 
lieve that they form the ground for a general in- 
dictment of the American intervention. 

There is a vast amount of work still to be 
done in Haiti before these people can be re- 
garded as even having had a preliminary train- 
ing in self-government. At the present time 
ninety-eight per cent. of the population is totally 
illiterate; the first necessity, therefore, is a com- 
plete system of primary education. The na- 
tives know practically nothing about agricul- 
ture. The McCormick Commission discovered 
that they did not even understand the use of a 
shovel or a plough. As part of its general 
scheme of enlightenment the American Govern- 
ment sent a shipload of wheel barrows to the 
Island. “A captain of the marines sent the 
foreman, a Haitian, with sixty men to bring the 
wheel barrows to the place where road building 
was in progress. After a time he looked for the 
men with the wheel barrows. He saw them 
carrying the wheel barrows on their heads in- 
stead of wheeling them.” “The peasant class 
had never seen and did not know how to use a 
shovel. At first when shovels were given to 
them to use they would take them to a pile of 
gravel, pick the gravel up in their hands, put it 
in the shovel and then carry it to the place 
where it was intended to be placed.” It is 
apparent that people in this primitive state 
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need a preliminary training before they can 
exercise the primary functions of government. 
Is it likely that the people of Haiti will continue 
the work that the Americans have begun? The 
prospect is not reassuring. 


Johns Hopkins and the Chinese Theory 
of Medical Practice 


-T used to be.the custom.of popular writers 
| on health and medical topics to begin their 
articles with a reference to the Chinese 
system of medical practice. According to this 
the Chinese paid their doctors not for curing 
them but for keeping them well, and, like many 
of the ideas of the inscrutable Oriental, this con- 
ception is sound philosophy. This is shown by 
the fact that it is rapidly being incorporated in 
American medical practice, for it is the idea 
which forms the basis of modern conceptions 
of preventive medicine. More and more 
medical practice is being influenced by the 
belief that it is the chief business of the profes- 
sion to prevent disease and that its mere cura- 
tive activities are of minor importance. 

This new attitude has now been definitely 
incorporated in the American system of medi- 
cal education. Probably no other couniry 
contains such wonderful plants for medical in- 
struction as the United States; certainly no 
other country can show such an array of in- 
stitutions as Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania, the Washington University of St. 
Louis, and Yale—for the Yale Medical Depart- 
ment has undergone a reorganization and has 
an endowment and plans for buildings which 
put it in the class of the institutions men- 
tioned above. Splendid as are all these medical 
schools, they are old-fashioned in the sense 
that their chief business is to train doctors— 
that is, men and women who merely cure di- 
sease. It is therefore an encouraging sign that, 
for the last four years, Johns Hopkins has been 
promoting an experiment in medical education 
which has now reached the position of an es- 
tablished success. This is an entirely new 
branch of the university; it is not even a part 
of the medical school, though it is necessarily 
closely related to it. It has its own large 
endowment, its own professors, and it will soon 
begin the erection of its own buildings. It is 
called the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene 
and Public Health. It is devoting itself to 
educating young men and young women who 
will practice medicine upon the Chinese plan— 
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that is, the plan of keeping people well rather 
than that of curing them after they get ill. 
Concretely its graduates will devote their 
activities to public health work. They will 
find occupations as public health officials both 
in the higher and lower branches—health off:- 
cers of towns, villages, and states, and sanitary 
engineers. Their great exemplar will be, for 
example, Colonel Gorgas, the man who had 
charge of the sanitation of the Panama Canal, 
and whose business was not to cure people of 
disease but to prevent them from falling vic- 
tims to it. The field-for this kind of work is 
practically unlimited ; in time to come there will 
probably not be a largecorporation orfactory or 
railroad or any kind of public work which will 
not employ a sanitarian whose business it will 
be to protect the health of its employees. Most 
of these now employ nurses, but the work 
which a sanitary engineer can do in establish- 
ments of this kind is much more fundamental. 
At the present time there are about 150 
students enrolled in this new department at 
Johns Hopkins. The institution admits both 
men and women, and is also international in its 
scope. The money has been provided by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and, like most enter- 
prises in which this organization engages, its 
influence reaches all parts of the world. Fel- 
lowships have been established which are held 
by young men from Brazil, Czechoslovakia 
and other distant countries; after obtaining 
their degrees these young men return to their 
own lands and there carry out the lessons in 
sanitation which they have absorbed in Balti- 
more. Thus an entirely new profession is being 
created as definite in its field as are the profes- 
sions of clinical medicine, law, and theology in’ 
their fields. In the years to come, therefore, we 
shall have two titles for doctors, the ones who 
write the letters M.D. after their names, mean- 
ing Doctor of Medicine, and the others who 
write Dr. P. H. after their names, which means 
Doctor of Public Health. Most observers of 
the medical field will be surprised if in twenty- 
five or thirty years the Dr. P. H.’s are not the 
more important branch of the profession. 


The Sesqui-Centennial of 1926 


HE City of Philadelphia has definitely 
decided to celebrate the 150th anni- 
versary of American independence in 


1926; the suggestion of postponing it to a 
later date has been abandoned. The cele- 
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bration is to assume the inevitable form of an 
international exposition. At first the Ameri- 
can public is likely to be somewhat wearied 
by this news. Expositions have been so fre- 
quent in the last twenty years that they no 
longer particularly stir the imagination. The 
last attempt to hold an exposition on a large 
scale had rather disastrous consequences. It 
will be remembered that the two greatest 
.commercial nations, Great Britain and Ger- 
many, both declined to participate in the 
San Francisco exposition, which was being 
planned to honor the opening of the Panama 
Canal. Both nations at that time gave the 
expense and the unlikelihood of any return as 
a reason for the declination; but there was an 
impression that the real reason was a lack of 
enthusiasm in those countries for any jollifica- 
tion over the Panama Canal, owing to the fact 
that Congress had violated the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty in levying tolls on other than 
American ships. Yet there was also a feeling 
at the time that the exposition idea had been 
rather overdone. 

There is a certain glamor about the Sesqui- 
Centennial of American Independence which 
puts this enterprise in a class all by itself. 
To the older generation it recalls memories of 
what was certainly the most famous exposition 
ever held in this country—the great Centennial 
of 1876. This in itself was merely a duplica- 
tion of the tremendous success of the London 
Exposition of 1851 with its amazing crystal 
palace. The Centennial of 1876 is still a-tra- 
dition in most American homes, as is perhaps 
the even more successful World’s Fair in 
Chicago in 1893....Practically every American 
of the present generation has heard either his 
father or his grandfather talk glowingly about 
the Centennial; it brings up pictures of the Bell 
Telephone, of Dom Pedro of Brazil, of the Jap- 
anese and the Koreans, then unfamiliar sights 
in the United States, and of a million other 
curiosities. Probably all young and middle- 
aged Americans, therefore, will have a senti- 
mental interest in this attempt of Philadel- 
phia to duplicate its astonishing success of 
half a century ago. The fact that it is cele- 
brating the 150th anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and celebrating it at this 
time, when the lesson of that great document 
has taken on a new and wider meaning, also 
makes this exposition something quite dif- 
ferent from the numerous others that have 
been held in the last twenty-five years. There 
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is every reason, therefore, why Americans gen- 
erally should heartily codperate with Philadel- 
phia in this great enterprise and why Congress 
should lend it its support. And it is extremely 
likely that the great European Powers will 
look upon this proceeding in a far more toler- 
ant spirit than marked their attitude toward 
the Panama performance of 1915. 


The Dangers of Being Born 
Pp ROBABLY the great mass of Americans 


have no conception of the risks which 
they run in getting born, though the 
Child Labor Department in Washington has 
in recent years published many pamphlets 
showing the alarming proportions of infant 
mortality. Though the record of the United 
States is not so bad in this respect as that of 
some other countries, it still presents a great 
national disgrace. But now the Maternity 
Centre Association of New York calls attention 
to an even more tragic phase of this same prob- 
lem. That is the very large number of women 
who sacrifice their lives in childbirth. If any- 
one were asked what was the most prolific 
cause of death. among women he probably 
would suggest tuberculosis or cancer or in- 
fluenza or any one of a dozen diseases; yet the 
fact is, that more women between the years 
of 15 and 45 die from complications that are 
incident to maternity than from any other 
cause except tuberculosis. More than 20,000 
women die each year from this cause; more 
than 100,000 babies die under the age of one 
month, and more than 100,000 are still-born. 
This slaughter of - the: innocents seems a 
ghastly story for a nation that especially prides 
itself on its progressiveness and the attention 
which it gives to medical subjects. And the 
sad part of it is that most of these deaths, both 
of mothers and of children, are unnecessary ; like 
most national problems they are simply the 
result of ignorance. The proper method of 
meeting the situation is, therefore, obvious; 
it is simply one of education. This is the work 
which is now being undertaken on a national 
scale for the first time in the United States by 
the Maternity Centre Association of New York. 
The work necessarily lies among the poorer 
and more ignorant classes, chiefly in the for- 
eign quarters. Probably the native American 
woman receives more intelligent treatment in 
this crisis than a woman of any other country, 
but the foreign population brings all the anti- 
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quated prejudices and procedures of the Old 
World. In the East Side of New York the 
midwife is still one of the greatest of our dif- 
ficulties and Dr. Haven Emerson, who was 
formerly Health Commissioner of New York 
City, declares that only one woman in seven- 
teen in the United States receives the bene- 
fit of modern medical and nursing science at 
childbirth. This New York Association, there- 
fore, has undertaken the education of all ex- 
pectant mothers in one district of Manhattan 
Borough. It has had published a series of 
twelve pamphlets which will be distributed to 
such women and which give in attractive form 
all the information on this subject which 
modern science possesses. By reading these 
pamphlets the expectant mother will obtain 
a complete education in all the details of 
prenatal care. If the plan works successfully 
in this district, the work will be extended and 
there is a probability that within a reasonable 
period it will cover a considerable part of the 
country. Many rural sections need this kind 
of educational campaign as much as do the 
cities, for one of the peculiarities of the infant 
mortality situation is that the worst records 
are not made in the larger centres of popu- 
Tation. 


Increasing Interest In Zoning 


LEVELAND is the latest of the cities to 

fall in line and adopt a zoning plan. 

This new idea of municipal growth had 
its origin in Boston in 1911. In that year the 
enterprising Bostonians awoke to the hap- 
hazard way that their city, like most American 
cities, was growing, and the unrestricted license 
which builders and real estate speculators 
enjoyed. They, therefore, passed an ordinance 
which limited the height of all buildings to 125 
feet and in other ways curtailed the enthusiasm 
of contractors. Los Angeles soon followed 
with a more comprehensive scheme; this 
divided the city into districts, each district be- 
ing placed aside for a particular use—that is, 
one was to be used for residences, another for 
apartment houses, another for office buildings, 
another for factories and the like. New York 
City adopted an even more drastic zoning 
plan in 1916. In that year it became apparent 
that Fifth Avenue, which is unquestionably the 
most beautiful shopping street in the world, was 
about to be extinguished. The clothing manu- 
facturers who had started building large cloth- 
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ing factories in the lower sections of the avenue 
were rapidly encroaching North. They had al- 
ready reached 32nd Street and the time was 
not far distant when this industry would 
preémpt the avenue as far as Central Park, 
completely destroying its beauty and its use- 
fulness as a headquarters of the highest class 
trade. New York, therefore, passed laws which 
prohibited the use of Fifth Avenue above 32nd 
Street for factories and set aside other large 
areas west of Sixth Avenue for that purpose. 
About sixty cities in the United States have 
now followed the example of these communities 
and are working on a zoning system. The 
question of course has had to run the gauntlet 
of the courts, for there seemed to be some 
doubt as to the legality of setting aside certain 
territories to be used for certain purposes. The 
good old doctrine that a man can do as he likes 
with his own, utterly regardless of his neigh- 
bors, had controlled the development of cities 
as well as many other things in American life. 
The legal point, however, has been passed upon 
definitely by the United States Supreme Court, 
which has decided that a city has the right to 
control its own growth. 

As illustrating the development of the social 
sense and the progress of the highest civiliza- 
tion these zoning systems are emphatically to 
the point. The most intelligent American no 
longer believes that the salvation of the coun- 
try lies on an unrestrained democracy, and 
more and more the wholesome idea is gaining 
ground that the interest of the whole popula- 
tion rather than the “rights” of individuals is 
the consideration that should govern public 
policy. In utilitarian matters this principle is 
now completely recognized. The story of our 
boards of health is a story of constant inter- 
ference with the daily lives of individuals; the 
reason for this, of course, is that there is nothing 
so democratic as the microbe and nothing 
which a man so shares with his contempo- 
raries as disease. It is to be hoped that in the 
future, beauty as well as usefulness will assert 
the same claim on legislatures. The fact that 
more than sixty cities in the United States have 
decided that they will control the erection of 
buildings, all in the interest of promoting the 
zsthetic rights of the people, is perhaps the most 
conspicuous proof that this new conception is 
making headway. The recent action of New 
York in prohibiting the erection of bill boards 
in certain parts of the city is another evidence 
of the same elevating tendency. 
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Publicity of Questionable Value 


HE Republican National Committee 
is at the present time flooding the 
country with a large amount of “litera- 
ture.”” Possibly these documents have educa- 
tional value, but their main interest at present 
must be to the student of political biology. 
All observers of heredity are familiar with a 
certain phenomenon popularly known as a 
“throw back’, more scientifically called the 
manifestation of “recessive” tendencies. In 
accordance with this phenomenon certain 
characteristics of distant ancestors, physical 
or mental, occasionally make their appearance 
in the new generation, sometimes to the con- 
sternation of their environment. Much of 
the so-called literature which is now falling from 
Republican National Headquarters upon edi- 
torial desks raises the question whether the 
Republican organization is not furnishing an 
illustration of this natural tendency. Most of 
the “‘clipsheets’”’ devoted to the tariff take back 
the older generation to the administration of 
Benjamin Harrison. The famous old political 
habit of attributing all calamities to the mis- 
takes of the previous administration and any 
ray of sunshine to the beneficence of the ex- 
isting régime was the orthodox method of 
publicity work thirty years ago. The most 
classic illustration of this was furnished by 
the panic of 1893, which the Republican edi- 
torial writers of the old New York Tribune 
school always attributed to the inauguration 
of Grover Cleveland as president, entirely 
overlooking the fact that its causes were per- 
fectly apparent, that it affected European 
nations as severely as the United States, and 
the additional fact that it had started several 
months before Mr. Cleveland entered the 
White House. This style of campaigning was 
acceptable thirty years ago; but, after the 
political education which the American public 
has received in the last few years it is rather 
astonishing to see that this old method is 
again coming into use. 
The point of these remarks is emphasized by 
the receipt of a four-page leaflet entitled, 
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“Outstanding Achievements of the Harding 
Administration Briefly Summarized,” bearing 
as author the name of Mr. John T. Adams, who 
is the new chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. The first paragraph of this 
calls attention to the fact that “when the Re- 
publican Administration took charge of the 
Government there was a national outstanding 
indebtedness of twenty-three billion dollars, 
with an annual interest charge of over one 
billion. This was an increase of 2,300 per 
cent. in the public indebtedness compared with 
1913 when the Democratic Administration 
took charge of the Government. In 1913 the 
total public indebtedness was less than the 
interest charge at the close of the Democratic 
Administration.” 

That is all that the Hon. John T. Adams has 
to say on this important subject. His state- 
ment as it stands charges the previous admin- 
istration with the most colossal extravagance 
in the century and a half of our national 
history. It has increased the public debt 2,300 
per cent.! What administration, Democratic 
or Republican, was ever before guilty of such 
a hideous expenditure of the public funds? 
Probably most readers of this little pamphlet 
will be able to fill in the monster details which 
the Republican Chairman omits, for to most 
people it is not unknown that this expenditure 
represents the cost of the greatest war in which 
the United States has ever indulged. There 
are also good grounds for believing that public 
sentiment strongly supported the Adminis- 
tration in thus increasing the national debt. 
The more interesting question is just what Mr. 
Adams himself has in mind in calling attention 
to these very familiar figures. Does he believe 
that the expenditure itself was unjustified; 
that is, that the United States should never 
have taken part in the war? This is the most 
charitable explanation for this kind of pub- 
licity work; the only other explanation is that 
it represents an attempt to lead astray public 
sentiment which is grotesque not only in the 
proportion of the misstatement thus sent broad- 
cast but in its assumption of a condition of 
public ignorance which does not exist. 














REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE BONDS 


Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLv’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


NVESTORS are showing a growing interest 

in real estate mortgage bonds and this 
magazine is receiving more inquiries re- 
garding them than it ever has before. The 
greater interest is probably due to the 
fact that these bonds still offer high rates of 
return, while other bonds have advanced in 
price and the return they give is considerably 
less than it was a year ago; and the larger 
number of inquiries is probably due to the 
fact that this is a form of security with which 
many investors have not yet become familiar. 
Real estate mortgages were found among the 
ancient records of Babylon; but the old mort- 
gages with which people are familiar differ 
from the modern real estate mortgage bond. 
For one thing the modern bond is a mortgage 
split up into small parts so that it can be made 
available for small as well as large investors. 
But that is not the point of difference. The 
old mortgage ran in its entirety to the date of 
maturity when it was paid off in full, or if the 
borrower could not pay in full, a new mortgage 
was made for another period. The chief 
point taken into consideration in judging the 
value of such mortgages was the worth of the 
property. The lender wanted to know if it 
was worth enough more than the mortgage to 
give him a sufficient margin of protection for 
his loan if he had to foreclose on the property. 
The real estate mortgage bond, as issued by 
the best houses in that field of investment 
banking to-day, is part of a mortgage a con- 
siderable portion of which matures each year 
and has to be paid off out of the earnings of the 
property before the final due date is reached. 
In judging such securities the earning power of 
the mortgaged property must be given con- 
sideration as well as the value, for on the earn- 
ing power depends the borrower's ability to 
make these payments of principal in addition 
to the interest. The bonds are dated to ma- 
ture serially so that the obligations are retired 
as the money is paid by the borrower. If 
such loans are conservatively made, if the 
earnings of the mortgaged properties are 
sufficient to meet the payments of principal 


as well as interest and these principal pay- 
ments amount to a sufficient proportion of 
the entire loan, the borrower should have no 
difficulty in taking care of the balance on the 
final due date. 

This is the principle of amortization as it 
is applied more completely by building and 
loan associations on the loans they make to 
assist people in buying and paying for homes, 
and is the principle that has been adopted in 
making farm loans under the Federal Farm 
Loan law. In the first of these cases the pay- 
ments required generally amortize, or pay off, 
the entire loan in eleven or twelve years. In 
the latter case it takes from thirty-one to 
thirty-six years. Building and loan associa- 
tions have found that they can safely loan 
from 65 to 80 per cent. of the appraised value 
of homes under this system, while Federal 
farm loans are limited by law to 50 per cent. 
on farm land and 20 per cent. on farm build- 
ings. A direct comparison cannot be made 
with real estate mortgage bonds, for with them 
the amortization is not complete and the 
length of the longest maturity varies from ten 
to twenty-five years. Furthermore, the im- 
proved real estate against which these bonds 
are issued is subject to greater depreciation 
than farm property or private homes. The 
leading bankers in this field loan from 50 to 
75 per cent. of appraised values and require 
that from 40 per cent. to 95 per cent. of the 
loan be paid off before the last maturity. 

But the investor should not lose sight of the 
factor of earnings which is given an important 
place in the consideration of bankers who 
specialize in creating and marketing real es- 
tate mortgage bonds. Ina recent educational 
advertisement one of the leading houses in 
this field said, “We believe that a loan of 
$1,200,000 on a property worth $1,600,000 or 
a 75-per-cent. loan, where the earnings of the 
building assure funds sufficient to pay fixed 
charges, meet the interest and amortize the 
principal of the mortgage, is better than a 
loan of $1,200,000 on a property worth 
$2,000,000 or a 60-per-cent. loan, where there 
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are not sufficient earnings and the property 
must be liquidated to repay the indebtedness. 
We would not loan $100,000 on property 
worth $500,000, or a 20-per-cent. loan, if the 
earnings were not sufficient to make the loan 
self-liquidating.” 

These loans are frequently made to help 
finance the construction of new income- 
producing buildings —hotels, apartment houses, 
office buildings, stores, theatres, etc. When 
made by a good house, the borrower must 
have a substantial cash equity invested in the 
property which he would have to lose before 
the buyers of the bonds would suffer any loss. 
Then the investors’ money is advanced by the 
banking house as the building progresses, fol- 
lowing the borrower’s investment of his own 
money in the property. From then on the 
banking house collects the interest and prin- 
cipal payments, usually monthly, and keeps 
close watch of the management of the property. 
In this way the bankers are in constant touch 
with the loan from the time it is made until 
the last bonds are paid off and are in position 
to step in if anything goes wrong. The repu- 
tatiori of the house depends upon the continued 
payment of the interest and principal of the 
bonds, and if it is a reliable house, it will go to 
greater lengths to protect its issues than most 
_ other investment houses whose names are not 
as Closely identified with the issues they bring 
out. The record of these bonds over a period 
long enough to give them a good test com- 
pares favorably with other classes of bonds. 
When issued by houses of long experience and 
good reputation they have won a high place 
for themselves as investments. 

Since the war this magazine has been mildly 
criticized by some of its real estate mortgage 
bond advertisers and asked by some investors 
why it does not more frequently recommend 
these bonds in its answers to investment in- 
quiries published in the magazine. The chief 
reason has been that until recently well sea- 
soned railroad, public utility, and industrial 
bonds, and the best of the foreign government 
issues brought out here, have been selling at 
such low prices that they seemed to the In- 
vestment Editor more attractive than real 
estate mortgage bonds. Most inquiring in- 
vestors during this period of low prices have 
been looking for issues that had good possi- 
bilities for advancing in price. Real estate 
honds do not possess such possibilities as 
there is no market for them. They are 
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only salable back to the house that issues 
them and then a commission is charged to 
cover their resale. Another reason is that 
most inquiries regarding real estate mortgage 
bonds mention the names of the issuing houses 
and in selecting questions and answers for 
publication such inquiries are not chosen, as it 
would be unfair to other houses to do so. 

But the time has now arrived, as said in the 
opening paragraph, when real estate mortgage 
bonds still bearing high rates of interest, com- 
pare favorably with corporate issues which 
have advanced materially in price. Certain 
points however, should be taken into consider- 
ation in selecting these bonds, and the more 
important of them are here enumerated: 

In the first place, real estate mortgage bonds 
should only be bought from houses of estab- 
lished reputation and considerable experience 
in this field. This point has never been of 
more importance than to-day. There has 
grown up such a demand for these bonds that 
a great many new houses have recently entered 
the field and defaults among their bonds may 
be expected to result from their lack of ex- 
perience and unsound methods. 

Then the investor should investigate the 
individual issues as best he can, as to the 
favorable location of the property, its con- 
servative value and earning possibilities in 
relation to the size of the loan and the pay- 
ments due on it, and should decide for himself 
whether enough of the loan is to be amortized 
by these payments to make it safe under any 
conceivable changes of conditions. 

Just_now there is an uncertain factor in re- 
gard to real estate mortgage loans because of 
the high cost of building. If the properties 
against which the loans are made must come 
into competition with pre-war constructed 
buildings of the same class, the time will surely 
come when their earnings will be reduced. 
And if real estate values fall from their present 
high levels, the equities behind many of these 
real estate mortgage bonds will suffer. The 
real estate mortgage man of experience, of 
course, realizes all this and his issues should 
be well protected against it. For the investor, 
however, it might be well to make his selec- 
tions from among the bonds of early maturities 
as these are much less likely to be affected by 
any changes in real estate values. By dealing 
with the best houses and by choosing bonds of 
early maturity the investor runs little risk in 
this field of investment. 





_ HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
A MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTION 


A Description of the Senior Senator from Massachusetts 
Who Enters the Primaries for his Sixth Term in the 


Senate. 


Other Senatorial Primaries in September 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


HE outstanding feature of the polit- 

ical month of September is the 

candidacy of the Honorable Henry 

Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts for 

a renomination to a sixth consecu- 
tive term in the United States Senate. This 
event stands out above all the other rather 
numerous and fairly important political events 
of the month, not, because of any exciting 
tenseness inherent in it as a race between Mr. 
Lodge and his competitor, for the fact is that 
this contest for the Republican nomination has 
no tenseness at all, Mr. Lodge having all the 
chances of winning. The interest in this Massa- 
chusetts Republican primary for the senatorial 
nomination is something far removed from 
ordinary groundling excitement over any 
common struggle between neck-and-neck com- 
petitors for a prize—as far removed as the 
personality, background, and public position 
of the senior senator from Massachusetts is 
from, let us say, a South Boston prize-fighter. 
It is indeed precisely in the personality, 
background, and public position of Senator 
Lodge that the superior interest of this Massa- 
chusetts primary lies. It stands out above all 
the other primaries because it is Mr. Lodge 
who is running; because he is the leader of his 
party in the Senate, and that party is the 
majority one; because he is Chairman of one 
of the two most important committees in the 
Senate, the committee that has been most in 
the public eye during three or four recent 
years, namely, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations; because in this capacity it was Mr. 
Lodge who led the fight against Mr. Wilson’s 
League of Nations; because that League of 
Nations fight, regardless of whether your per- 
sonal convictions made you, in the outcome of 
it, a winner or a loser, indubitably had the 
dignity of one of the great constitutional de- 
bates of our history; because Mr. Lodge’s 


leadership in that fight—again I say, regardless 
of whether your personal sympathies were 
with him or were outraged by him—gives him 
an assured place in history; because, as the 
leader of the opposition in that fight, Mr. 
Lodge incurred, to a peculiar degree, the hos- 
tility of Mr. Wilson and all the other Demo- 
cratic leaders, and of the great mass of the 
persons who wished us to enter the League of 
Nations; because all these friends of the League 
have now set their hearts upon the elimination 
of Mr. Lodge from public life—set their hearts 
upon it with an intensity that marks this 
contest off from all the others; and finally, 
this primary is more interesting than any 
other because Mr. Lodge is the senior senator 
of the United States in the sense that he has 
had a longer continuous service (thirty years) 
than any other living senator. If he gets his 
renomination and reélection this year and 
lives through to the end of his sixth term, he 
will (I venture to say it without checking up 
the records) equal the length of service of any 
senator in our history. 

Because of all these facts, Mr. Lodge’s fate 
in the primary and in the election constitutes 
the most interesting political event of the year. 
And added to these obvious reasons for the 
superior interest of this event, are certain in- 
tangible qualities of Mr. Lodge’s personalit y— 
qualities provocative either of approval, or of 
a peculiarly acute hostility, according to your 
temperament; and also, in the same way, 
certain qualities of the personality, so to speak, 
of Mr. Lodge’s state. In short, not among the 
least of the reasons for the outstanding interest 
in this event is the fact that Mr. Lodge is 
Mr. Lodge and that Massachusetts is Massa- 
chusetts. 

If this particular Republican primary had 
to depend for its interest on the possibility of 
Mr. Lodge being beaten for the nomination by 
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another Republican, there 
would be little toit. Inthe 
November election, where 
the question will be whether 
Mr. Lodge can be beaten 
by a Democrat, there may 
or may not be another story. 
The probability at the pres- 
ent writing is that while the 
opposition to Mr. Lodge at 
the general election in No- 
vember will be much more 
formidable than in the Sep- 
tember primary, neither 
effort will enlist the alle- 
giance of a sufficient number 
of citizens of Massachusetts 
to retire this veteran senator 
from public life. 

From the standpoint of 
those who have dedicated 
themselves to beating Lodge 
out of his Senate seat, their 
great handicap is that while 
they talk about Lodge as a 
politician and as a man, the 
bulk of the electorate of 
Massachusetts has come to 
think of him, not as a man, 
nor as a politician, but as an 
institution. Lodge’s_ op- 
ponents, in campaigning 
against him up and down 
the state, try to focus the 
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discussion on Lodge’s ac- 
tions in the Senate and in 


Who for thirty years has been a senator from Massachusetts, 
and now is running in the primaries for the nomination 
that will place him before the people for his sixth term 


the party organization; 
whereas the more consider- 
able portion of the Massachusetts electorate 
stubbornly insists upon defending him as an 
institution, upon looking on him in the same 
terms as the State House dome, the old 
South Church, the bronze minute-man of 
Lexington, and the Bunker Hill monument. 
To talk against Lodge in Massachusetts is 
like talking against baked beans. To threaten 
to take Lodge down from his elevation in 
public life is like proposing to cut down Beacon 
Hill to the level of the Charles River marshes. 
To criticize Lodge arouses something of the 
same kind of emotion as talking against the 
Boston tea-party. Through his long service 
and his many distinctions, Lodge has become 
embedded in the history and sentiments of 
Massachusetts, as definitely and irremovably 


as one of those bronze figures in the Shaw mon- 
ument, that supreme work of St. Gaudens 
depicting a scion of the first families of Boston 
leading a regiment of negroes in the Civil 
War, which constitutes, at the edge of the 
Boston Common, across the street from the 
entrance to the State House, a shrine at once 
of Massachusetts history and of American art. 

Lodge has come to be, in the life of Massa- 
chusetts, what we mean when we say a man is 
“one of the Brahmins’. Incidentally, the 
phrase “one of the Brahmins’’, has in Boston 
a definite meaning; and Lodge, by his birth 
and ancestry, by his Harvard education, by 
his books, by his honors, by the distinction of 
his appearance, and in all other respects, is 
conspicuously and indisputably one of- that 
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elect class. Lodge, indeed, is to Massachu- 
setts what one of the sacred cows would be to 
an orthodox Brahmin community. 

The place that Lodge inherited in the social 
cosmos of Massachusetts, and has maintained 
by a minute and scrupulous fidelity to its 
conventions, is nowhere better suggested than 
in one variation of a ribald rhyme, which you 
occasionally hear in Boston when the drawing- 
rooms of Commonwealth Avenue have a mo- 
mentary mood of exceptionally daring face- 
tiousness; but which, in the more Beeotian 
districts of the country, distant from the Back 
Bay, may not have penetrated sufficiently to 
make inept its repetition here for the delecta- 
tion of the more removed and scattered of the 
Wor.p’s Work readers. There are many 
versions of this doggerel, but the adaptation of 
which, | hope, the repetition here will not seem 
of too much impiety, either to the Lodges 
or the Cabots, or to the Other Individual men- 
tioned, goes thus: 

“Hail to Massachusetts, 
Land of the lobster and cod; 
Where Lodges talk only with Cabots, 
And Cabots talk only with God.” 


One hopes that the literary utility of this 
verse, the fact that it is unique in its condensed 
suggestiveness of the precise place Mr. Lodge 
holds in the Massachusetts firmament, the fact 
that the whole story could not possibly be told 
otherwise with so much economy of words— 
one hopes that this may justify whatever 
there may be, in setting it down here, of ir- 
reverence toward either the Lodges or the 
Cabots. The Other Individual mentioned has 
a sufficiently reassuring and more comforting 
record of forgiving tolerance with respect to 
the associations in connection with which His 
name may be mentioned. 

Lodge, in short, is one of the local deities, 
one of the venerated, even sanctified, institu- 
tions of Massachusetts. And to be in that 
class is to have the protection of a veneration 
which is safe sanctuary against such small an- 
noyances as the ordinary political clamor that 
harasses less exalted senators in less reverent 
communities. 

The revered—one almost slips into saying 
the Paul Revered—institutions of Massachu- 
setts are many and various. While Lodge, in 
the veneration with which he is regarded, par- 
takes of the nature of all of them, and is in- 
ferior to none of them, there is among these 
fixed objects of Massachusetts’ devotion, one 








which, to a peculiar degree, has an analogy 
both to the present position of Lodge in his 
community, and also to the personal qualities 
and political devices by which he first ad- 
vanced himself in public life and later main- 
tained his elevation. 

There is in the Massachusetts State House, 
in the room where the legislature meets, 
suspended from the ceiling at a point opposite 
the presiding officer’s rostrum, the effigy ofa cod. 
It is placed in precisely that position where the 
chaplain, as he raises his hands for the bene- 
diction, points toward it; and where the 
Speaker, as he raises his eye for a moment of 
deliberation in which to make a parliamentary 
decision between the correct and the irregular, 
gazes upon it and draws from it inspiration 
toward the true path. 

To look at it, this cod is not much of a fish. 
To the ordinary eye, no dried fish is much of a 
sight. A stuffed deer, now, or a mounted 
eagle, has an appeal of beauty, of symmetry, 
and the grace of arrested motion. But a cod, 
a dried cod, a stuffed cod, is of all possible ex- 
amples of the arts of preservation, of all pos- 
sible effigies from the piscatorial, mammalian, 
or ophidian world, one of the least moving. 
A stuffed cod hardly even serves to stimulate 
the juices of gastrition—almost, indeed, the 
opposite. A stuffed cod, a desiccated cod— 
an exceptionally desiccated cod, in fact (for 
this one has been on that State House wall for 
many, many years)—that is about the last 
object you would expect (in the absence of 
knowledge of the particular circumstances and 
associations) an imaginative people to set up 
as the symbol of their reverence, a stimulant 
of their aspirations, and a reminder to their 
chosen lawmakers of their obligations to so- 
ciety and their relations to the universe. 

This Massachusetts cod is not even a large 
cod, as cods go. Almost any morning you 
could send one of the young State House pages 
down to Lewis’s Fish Wharf, and for no greater 
expenditure of the Commonwealth’s revenues 
than half a dollar, buy a larger cod, a fresher 
cod, a cod of more accurate simulation to the 
proportions, contour, and colors of whatever 
is the ideal among cods. 

But this particular cod is not merely “a 
cod.” In the vernacular of Massachusetts it 
is “The Cod”—‘“the Massachusetts Cod.” 
Strictly and literally, in the written and spoken 
word of the state, the actual phrase is “the 
Sacred Cod.” 
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This cod is to Massachusetts what the 
erizzly is to California, or the lion to Great 
Britain, or the bear to Russia, or the double 
eagle to the Hohenzollerns, or the unicorn to 
the royal family of Great Britain. In fact, to 
say this merely, would be short of sufficient. 
It would even be misleading, for this cod has 
been set up in the Massachusetts State House, 
not merely as one example of the indigenous 
life that adorns as well as sustains the Com- 
monwealth; this dried cod is not a mere, or- 
dinary museum exhibit of the native fauna of 
the state; it is not meant to be merely decora- 
tive—far from it. This cod is also a symbol. 
It is a symbol in a sense unique to Massa- 
chusetts. It is a symbol of their beginnings 
and the homely simplicity of their early days. 

It is true, Massachusetts might have chosen 
other things to symbolize their traditions. 
The cod was not more unique to Massachu- 
setts, nor a more essential incident of the 
earliest quest of the Puritan for something to 
eat, than any one of a score of others in the fish, 
animal, or vegetable kingdoms. Massachu- 
setts might, with equal aptness, have set up a 
stalk of maize, or a bear, or a deer; or even a 
clam or a lobster—indeed, even a squid ora 
shrimp. But they determined upon the cod 
because of certain qualities of his character 
and temperament, a simplicity of bearing and 
manner, an absence of pretentiousness, a regu- 
larity and dependability in his daily and 
seasonal comings and goings, and, above all, 
the steady consistency with which he devotes 
himself to the essential, fundamental things of 
life. 

It is true, of course, that the cod was chosen 
as the symboi of Massachusetts, partly be- 
cause this fecund fish was the first food of the 
Puritan, the principal foundation of Massa- 
chusetts’ earliest commerce—was to Massa- 
chusetts what gold was to California, or corn 
to lowa, or the pine tree to Maine. All this 
is true; but the careful historian can not too 
strongly insist that the choice of the cod as 
the symbol of the state, to remain always on 
the State House wall in the sight of the mem- 
bers of the Great and General Court (which is 
the Massachusetts name for what other states 
call the legislature)—the choice of the cod, 
among all other possible choices for the pur- 
pose, was made because of certain fundamental 
traits of character, certain moral and intel- 
lectual qualities which the cod either pos- 
sesses in himself, or which his stuffed image is 
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likely to suggest and inculcate in the states- 
man who daily looks upon it. 

And while | have been making the point 
that there is an analogy between the position 
which this cod on the State House wall has as 
a Massachusetts institution, and the place that 
Mr. Lodge has in the public and social life of 
the state, | want also to make the point that 
there is an equally complete analogy between, 
on the one hand, the moral and intellectual 
qualities which the cod either has in himself, 
or gives rise to in others and, on the other hand, 
those qualities in Mr. Lodge, and those as- 
pects of his public career, which have brought 
him to assured success. It is a fact that both 
as to Mr. Lodge’s present position in the 
public life of Massachusetts, and also as to 
the details of his political career, there is at 
every turn a curiously complete analogy to 
that cod. It is most obvious that Mr. Lodge, 


’ in his formative years, politically speaking, 


drank deep of the lessons of that cod, and has 
never neglected them. That cod was set up 
on the wall of the Massachusetts legislative 
chamber to impress certain precepts on those 
who daily look upon it; and it is because Mr 
Lodge in those beginning years of his political 
life which he spent as a member of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, learned those lessons more 
thoroughly, and has remembered and practised 
them more diligently—it is because of this that 
Mr. Lodge has gone to heights greater than 
any of his fellows. 

When the solons of Massachusetts gaze upon 
this cod, they are reminded of the more de- 
pendable, the more durable and permanent 
foundations of life. They are meant to be 
stimulated, not to any mad adventures in 
idealism, with their possible aberrations of 
danger; they are meant to be made to think 
rather of what is simple, safe, and sure; 
they are meant to be reminded that while 
man does not live by bread alone, yet it 
is also true that bread is the foundation of 
self-preservation—bread and, on Sunday morn- 
ings, also cod—or, to use another term equiva- 
lent in its political significance of the indis- 
pensableness of continued sustenance, “ pork.” 
This lesson was shared, with the others, by 
Mr. Lodge in his early days in the Massachu- 
setts legislature; and it is the steady remem- 
brance of it that has made him one of the least 
neglectful cf senators when matters of river and 
harbor improvements are under way. 

This cod is meant to remind the lawmakers 
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of the Commonwealth that while some new 
things may possibly be good, they cannot be 
known certainly to have virtue until they have 
had many years of desiccation. A new thing 
which you have only had opportunity to ex- 
amine in its pristine freshness, may be de- 
ceptive in its alluringness. A cautious states- 
man should wait until it has been dried and 
stuffed before he can be sure that it has those 
permanent and dependable qualities which 
alone should be conceded as recommending it. 
That this, among the various other lessons of 
the cod which | shall enumerate, is the one that 
so foresightedly governed Senator Lodge in 
his action on the League of Nations—that 
goes without saying. 

The cod is meant to call to the minds of the 
lawmakers of Massachusetts that while states- 
manship is a thing from which a man, if he is 
careful and sure-footed, may draw glory; yet, 
on the other hand, the thing that can most 
surely and permanently be depended upon for 
sustained nourishment and prolonged exist- 
ence is the steady diet of patronage. You 
may, on occasion, when the footing is sure 
and the going good, venture into the world of 
idealism, of art, of literature. But you must 


always be sure to come home on Saturday 


night, and to bring with you the cod—and the 
bacon—for the Sunday breakfast. 

The excellent lesson of the cod is: Of what 
profit for a nation to have political visions, if 
thereby the politician perish. 

While statesmanship is the ornament of life, 
while idealism is not objectionable when the 
conditions make the going safe; yet on the 
other hand, the essential and indispensable 
nourishment upon which alone the continuity 
of life can be assured, is post-offices, harbor 
improvements, and protective tariffs. 

While ventures into idealism are by no 
means forbidden, yet they are only possible 
after the essential nourishment of political life 
has been secured and safely stored away in the 
shape of an adequate provision, registered to 
your credit, of Federal appropriations, battle- 
ship contracts, and custom-house clerks. 

While vision is a thing with which you can 
occasionally indulge the spirit of man, the cod 
is a thing you can eat. By eating, alone, can 
you live; and live you must. The thought 
which Massachusetts, by the exaltation of the 
cod, means to impress upon her statesmen, is 
that existence comes first;'to exist, you must 
have nourishment, and nourishment, in politics 


is patronage. It is because of this early 
lesson, deeply impressed upon him in his forma- 
tive years by the fortunate foresight of the 
fathers who set up that cod beneath the 
gilded dome, that Lodge has been enabled to 
have among his fellow-senators a uniqueness 
of political longevity, an unmatched tenacity 
of official life, founded upon the fact, as ex- 
pressed by another senator made envious by 
his inferior success in the arts of political self- 
preservation, in a colloquialism which one al- 
most fears may strike a dissonant and dis- 
agreeably jarring note in this context: “Lodge 
can smell a six-hundred dollar clerkship farther, 
and .get to it quicker, than any other man in 
Congress.”’ (A fair historian should add that 
this remark belongs in the earlier chronicles 
of Mr. Lodge’s career, in the days when he 
was, in the military terminology of the late 
war, “digging in’, and “consolidating his 
position,” before his present eminence raised 
him above such sordid necessities as pursuing 
the smaller fry of patronage in behalf of his 
constituents.) 

It is by a steady bearing in mind and daily 
application of the lessons of the humble, 
simple, useful cod, that Lodge has kept a 
unique political longevity—has got himself 
elected to the Senate with more frequency and 
greater continuity than any other man now in 
public life. And it is among the many re- 
semblances between Lodge and that Massa- 
chusetts cod that will be found the main reason 
why the state is unlikely to reject Lodge in the 
present contest. You could readily remove 
that cod from the State House wall. It 
would require only the simplest exercise of the 
muscles of locomotion and elevation to take 
that cod down; but at that moment—it is the 
characteristic foresight of Massachusetts to 
realize—vou would be faced by the problem of 
what to put in its place, and this problem 
raises endless questions of choice, in the de- 
cision of which there lies always the danger of 
irremediable error. In the place of that cod 
you might put a goldfish. It would bring in- 
finitely more light and color tothe room. But 
why pursue the remoter reaches of analogy too 
far? 

After | had written what is here set down 
about the unique quality of Mr. Lodge’s re- 
lation to the people of his state, | was interested 
to find it paralleled in a striking way, both in 
the degree to which it was serious and the de- 
gree to which it expressed the faintly humorous 
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’ reflections, the deliberately wilful irreverance, 
of an outsider, by the narrative of another 
political observer who had gone into Massa- 
chusetts to report the lay of the land in that 
state for the benefit of the curious beyond its 
borders. The account from which the follow- 
ing passages are taken was written by Mr 
Edward G. Lowry in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger: 


Not many practising politicians are as fortunate 
as the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts. 
While he is yet alive and in office and seeking a con- 
tinuance of public favor it has befallen him to reach 
an estate that most statesmen would be grateful 
for if assured after death. In Massachusetts, at 
any rate, Mr. Lodge is an institution, a permanent 
foundation, an historical monument. Even as he 
campaigns for reélection he is a figure of legend and 
of greatness. 

He is as one also who already dwells with the gods. 
It is amazing, it is extraordinary, but it is quite true. 
For months the reports have been coming to Wash- 
ington that there was a chance to “‘get Lodge” in 
November. It cheered and elated the Democrats 
more than any other news that could have been 
brought them. The old tried and true Wilson men 
were particularly jubilant. They dislike Lodge 
with a hatred and detestation that are bitter. He 
has made himself a personal enemy, as he was to 
Wilson. The ex-President never concealed, and 
does not now, his scorn and biting distaste for this 
chiefest of the League of Nations’ opponents. So 
when it came to be rumored about that Lodge was 
losing favor in Massachusetts there was rejoicing. 
More than one Democrat was heard to say: “If we 
can only lick Lodge, I don’t care how many of the 
states we lose.” It was given out that the Demo- 
cratic Senatorial Campaign Committee would send 
its strongest batteries of orators into Massachusetts 
this autumn. . Into this atmosphere and to 
these groups the word fell sweetly that Samuel W. 
McCall would run_ against Lodge. That would 
surely divide the Republican vote, for McCall has 
been a figure in Massachusetts, too, and might 
defeat Lodge. But Mr. McCall came home from 
Europe, was scrutinized in the cool way New Eng- 
landers have, heard the people’s demand and de- 
cided not to risk it. 

It is not possible to describe within these brief 
limits the awe of majesty and veneration that 
Lodge has inspired in the average Massachusetts 
breast. Of course, there are heretics, iconoclasts, 
would-be profaners of the temple, who appraise the 
Lodge legend and myth as so much “hokum,”’ but 
they are a minority. To the others he is the great 
white presence with a halo. ‘‘Why,” they tell you, 
“a three-line paragraph in the Transcript that Mr. 
Lodge will speak on the issues of the day, will fill 
Faneuil Hall.” Then they add cautiously “‘not to 
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overflowing, but comfortably.” Some will come 
because they have not heard the Senator for five 
years, perhaps; others will bring their young sons 
so that they can say in after-life that they heard 
Lodge speak. That is true all over the State. 

These persons do not appraise Lodge, they esteem 
him. They make him a figure on a plane with 
Bunker Hill, the bridge at Concord, and the other 
local shrines at which they worship. The New 
Englander has a still deep passion for cherishing with 
tenderest care objects of historic interest. Every 
stone by the roadside, every old tree, old house, and 
town square bears evidences of this devotion to the 
great now dead. Well, it seems to be Mr. Lodge’s 
fate to be included while still alive in the great com- 
pany of those whom Massachusetts has gathered in 
her inclusive hall of fame. It is a distinctly curious 
spectacle and worthy of our respectful scrutiny and 
study. 


The more careful reader will have observed 
(and will understand if, to the merely casual 
reader, | pause to say it directly), that what | 
have been writing is more in the nature of a 
diversion into a moment’s playfulness than 
any sober attempt at a meticulously accurate 
portrait of a man. It is, in fact, the experi- 
ence of the present writer—and he has ob- 
served that the same rule holds as to some other 
writers—that Senator Lodge’s appearances 
upon the stage of public life are more apt to 
summon the spirit of playfulness in the ob- 
server, than is the case with most other public 
characters. | notice that in the narrative | 
wrote about the Washington Conference,* in 
the hurried notes | set down on the occasions 
when Senator Lodge was to the front of the 
picture as one of the American conferees, there 
appeared spontaneously this same spirit of 
what I know was not ill-meant, but rather, on 
the contrary, wholly respectful playfulness. 
That narrative, | observe, included the fol- 
lowing: 


On the floor the first of the delegates to stroll in 
to where the green-covered tables were set end-to- 
end in an open square was Lodge of Massachusetts. 
My notes say “strolled,” and that was the correct 
description of his listless manner of having done 
this sort of thing very often, quite in the course of 
the day’s work. At the moment | smiled at it as 
an expression of that New England manner which 
decrees that you must never be excited nor appear 
to be much impressed by the importance of any- 
thing whatever you happen to be doing. But as | 
re-read my notes to-day, I wonder whether there 


*The Great Adventure at Washington; the Story of the 
Conference. By Mark Sullivan. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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was not in the dégagé manner a deeper and more 
pregnant art than merely living up to the personal, 
family, state, and sectional tradition whose require- 
ment is that you must never seem to take yourself 
too seriously, and must always contrive to look a 
little bored when you are doing something excep- 
tionally important. Lodge, at that moment, had 
a greater reason to cover up inner excitement with 
outer calm, for, as we now know, he was one of the 
only nine men who knew—this phrase is the one 
the chaste Balfour used later to describe it—‘‘the 
blow that was going to fall.” There is 
something about the configuration of Senator 
Lodge’s whiskers, coupled with a somnolently and 
contentedly blinking quality his eyes occasionally 
have when things are going to his satisfaction that 
makes you think of a venerable cat of the male sex 
who not only has just eaten a plump canary and is, 
for the moment, engaged in the delectable digestion 
thereof; but also has the additional satisfaction of 
mind, the anticipatory pleasure of seeing ahead 
of him a long line of more canaries especially pro- 
vided for his comfort and delight. In short, there 
are occasions when Senator Lodge gives you the im- 
pression of having weighed the world and himself, 
and the relation of the two to each other, and found 
the whole quite edifying. 


(And yet, having written that, in a spirit, as 
I have said, of levity, | am reminded once more 
of one of the fundamental laws of writing, 
which is, that humor, or epigram, or any other 
departure from simple concentration on the 
portrait, carries an inherent danger of being 
false to the truth of the picture. Usually, 
humor or epigram is written for the sake of 
the epigram, and not as a mere tool of the 
truth. It is rarely that the truth, in any 
given case, is exactly so shaped as to fit the 
epigram.- These - notes about Lodge’s ap- 
pearances on the stage of the Washington 
Conference might readily suggest an intention 
to say that Lodge is persistently, almost 
fatuously, self-satisfied; and that would be 
close to the opposite of the truth. Occasion- 
ally, as regards specific things done, either by 
himself or by the Republican party, Lodge is 
often naively sure that the thing could not 
possibly have been done better by any other 
human agency whatever; but as a whole, few 
men are so self-critically conscious of the dis- 
tance between the achievement and the pos- 
sibility; few so hard-working, so persistently 
striving; few so little attracted by ease, physi- 
cal or intellectual. There is not a more hard- 


working man in public life than Lodge; and 
almost no man who concedes so little of his 
time and energy to pure recreation. 


What time 
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is yielded to ease by other men in public life. 
is commonly devoted by Lodge to labor in his 
other field, the field of letters. Lodge, far 
from being a continuously self-satisfied man 
a fatuous man, is to a conspicuous degree given 
to critical self-examination, and always greate: 
striving.) 

| do not undertake to explain why it should 
be that the spirit of levity shows itself so re- 
peatedly in the public writings about Mr. 
Lodge. Perhaps it is for no reason more com- 
plex than the common disposition of the lowly 
to find pleasure in taking liberties with the 
exalted. If so, the frequency of the exercise 
of this disposition in the case of Mr. Lodge 
would be testimony that among all the exalted 
Mr. Lodge is indisputably the one conspicuous 
shining mark. 

However, | repeat, all this levity is far re- 
moved from any attempt at a seriously accurate 
portrait of a man, or an attempt to assess the 
value of the public record of the senior senator 
from a great state, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the United 
States and one of the outstanding veterans of 
his generation in the service of his state and his 
country. And, apart from the ponderous self- 
assurance that would be involved in announc- 
ing such an intention as to any public figure. 
| should be-especially moved to hesitate in the 
case of Lodge. Because (if the individual re- 
action of one man to another’s personality is 
at any time of sufficient importance to mention) 
it just happens that the present writer always 
sees and thinks of Lodge less as a senator than 
as a human being with arresting qualities, with 
unique and strongly marked characteristics, 
that happen to be piquant to the present 
writer; and this aspect of Lodge elbows aside 
any attempt to make a det&ched appraisal of 
his public actions. This vividness that Lodge 
happens to have to one observer, is not based 
upon any intimacy of knowledge of him. 
Quite the contrary is the fact. The writer has 
had acquaintance running into various degrees 
of intimacy with scores of senators; his con- 
tacts with Lodge, as it happens, have been. 
for that portion of the Washington world where 
senators and writers touch elbows, rather un- 
usually casual, brief, and infrequent. And 
since one of these fleeting contacts with Lodge 
happens to illustrate a portion of the appeal he 
makes to many men who carry an interest in 
letters hand-in-hand with an interest in poli- 
tics, | venture to tell of it. 



































When Sir Arthur Conan Doyle was recently 
in America, it transpired, by reason of an old 
acquaintance, that, during the period he was 
in Washington, he let his children come to 
stay with ours. During the course of the visit, 
Sir Arthur came one day to lunch; and when 
we turned our minds to the question of whom 
he, as one of the great figures in the world of 
letters during his generation, would be likely 
to want to meet, Lodge was the one man in the 
Senate whom it was obvious that Conan Doyle 
would like to see and with whom he would have 
a common interest—an interest which, on 
Lodge’s part, did not lie primarily in Sir 
Arthur’s spiritualistic faith. 

It was Lodge’s fellowship with Sir Arthur 
as a man of letters, his background of inti- 
mate familiarity with the work of any writer 
of Conan Doyle’s rank, his eminent com- 
panionship in the world of all such men, 
that made it apparent he was the one senator 
whom Sir Arthur would most surely want to 
meet; and that made Lodge interested to talk 
with him and glad to take the occasion as the 
opportunity to be a part of a ceremonial hos- 
pitality to a distinguished visiting author. 
And Lodge is the one man in American public 
life, to whom it would have occurred—who has 
the background of familiarity with literature 
and thoughtful reflection upon it—to include in 
his friendly reception of Conan Doyle, the re- 
flection that the latter, as the creator of Sher- 
lock Holmes, is one of that mere handful of 
men who have created literary characters that 
have passed into i:¢ vocabulary of the race 
as completely as ou: most commonly used 
words, a group that includes the creators of 
Don Quixote, Rip Van Winkle, Hamlet, and 
hardly more than a half dozen others. 

Men like Lodge are frequent in the public 
life of England and France. In America, Lodge 
is the only one of his type—the type that com- 
bines politics and letters. Lodge has a secure 
position in the world of letters, a position 
which other men of letters take exceptional 
pleasure in admitting and honoring. Be- 
cause of this fellowship, they understand Lodge 
in a way, and appreciate him to a degree, that 
others do not. When Lodge in that speech in 
which he first read the four-power treaty to 
the world, described the subject matter of 
that treaty by repeating a quotation from Mrs. 
Browning, 

ee ee sprinkled isles, 
Lily on lily, that o’er-lace the sea,” 
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the more ribald among the commentators, 
pictured him in the writing of the speech as 
telling his secretary to bring the dictionary 
of quotations and dig out a few couplets 
about the isles of the Pacific. They were 
quite wrong. It was most natural for a man 
of Lodge’s quality to take this turn. Senator 
Lodge has a right to a secure standing among 
men of letters. Not only has he written 
books of high credit. He has a true sense of 
literary values, and a discriminating taste 
which critics appreciate. In public life he has 
made himself, in a quiet way that the public 
generally does not know, the custodian of the 
interests of writers. He maintains contact 
with them, and this association is his principal 
avocation. There are writers, of the highest 
class, who, on their trips to Washington, re- 
gard a visit to Lodge as one of the greatest of 
their pleasures, a ceremonial of their fellow- 
ship. Persons who have read many of Lodge’s 
private letters to authors, and about books, feel 
that these letters, if collected, would make a 
worthy volume of literary criticism. 

The sure marks of the man of literary im- 
agination lie in the sensitiveness of Lodge’s 
eyes and mouth—a sensitiveness, which to all 
who possess it—one might almost say, to all 
who are afflicted with it—carries, in addition to 
the pleasures it conveys of appreciation of art— 
carries also the frequent necessity for building 
up a protective induration against things that 
cause pain to men of sensitive imagination. 
It may be this that accounts for Lodge’s oc- 
casional acerbity in his controversies with other 
public men. It is not infrequent for a sensitive 
man, finding the world a thorny and truculent 
place, to adopt as the best protection against 
its pricks, a superior thorniness in himself. 

The fact that Lodge is a cultivated man, in 
the sense of scholarship and letters, stands out 
and is admitted, even by those who don’t ap- 
prove him, at the moments when they are 
most moved to ke acerb about him. One day 
when Pettigrew of South Dakota was conduct- 
ing a debate marked by the pungent, slightly 
eccentric brilliancy that was characteristic of 
him, he was annoyed at being checked up. on 
some points of fact and logic, by Lodge, and 
paid his respects to the latter by interjecting, 
“Mr. President, | pause to remark that the 
senior senator from Massachusetts is in some 
respects like the soil of his native state, highly 
cultivated, but very thin.” 

If Lodge were a politician merely—even 











though such a super-politician as he must 
have been to maintain himself in an elective 
office during thirty-eight out of his seventy- 
three years of ‘life—maintain himself, as it 
happens, through periods of extraordinarily 
difficult pitfalls in the vicissitudinous politics 
of Massachusetts—if Lodge were merely that, 
he would not be exceptionally interesting. 

And if Lodge were merely the stuffed shirt of 
conventionality that a man often is whose 
place in the world depends upon having been 
“born well” in his native community and 
upon living up to his birth with painstaking 
punctiliousness; if he were the merely per- 
functory, platitudinous chairman of public 
meetings in Faneuil Hall, and the orator at 
Pilgrim celebrations—if Lodge’s place in the 
world were founded on that alone, he would not 
engage the interest he does engage, sometimes 
combative and sometimes approbative, from 
wide varieties of persons with critical under- 
standing. 

No, the pride that Massachusetts has in 
Lodge as an outstanding public man has a 
broader base than merely his present elevation 
in the Senate, or the length of his service there. 
Any one who wants to find a clue to those 
qualities that distinguish Lodge and raise him 
above the average man—even the average man 
of the same education and experience—will 
find such a clue in a book that Lodge wrote 
about eight years ago, entitled “Early Memo- 
ries’, an account which reflects his boy- 
ishly eager attraction toward men like Sum- 
ner, Howells, Dr. Holmes, Whittier, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Evarts, Aldrich, Adams—to- 
ward all that was finest or most vital in the 
politics, art, and scholarship of the New Eng- 
land of a generation ago. A person whose 
boyish enthusiasms took this turn, and who 
sought and maintained these associations, is, 
by that fact if for no other reason, far above 
the average of the Senate. There are not 
many other senators who would have the sheer 
will to work involved in writing such a book 
as Lodge’s “Early Memories.”’ Few senators 
have the taste or inclination to devote such 
leisure as they have to this kind of thing. 
And “Early Memories”’ is only one of many 
books that Lodge has written while he has 
been in the thick of public life, among them: 
“Hero Tales from American History” in con- 
junction with Theodore Roosevelt; “Certain 
Accepted Heroes,’ and a two-volume “Story of 
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the Revolution.” After all, there are reasons in- 
herent in the traditions of Massachusetts, why 
the state should take pride in expressing itself, 
in the United States Senate, with the only man 
in that body who has this sort of avocation and 
this sort of distinction. 

Of the other senators whose fate will be 
determined in these September primaries, 
La Follette is by far the most interesting. La 
Follette has dominated the Republican politics 
of Wisconsin more or less continuously for a 
generation. Each time he has come up for 
reélection has been for him “the fight of his 
lifetime,’ and each time La Follette has won. 

There is a large class of persons prone by 
nature to speculate about third parties, and 
prone also to ascribe the egotistic motive to 
the actions of men in public life. Among 
these it is now hinted that La Follette two years 
from now will try for the Presidency of the 
United States on a third party ticket. That 
prediction is very far-fetched. For one thing, 
third parties are easily talked about and almost 
as easily started. But there is no record 
in recent years of a third party having carried 
any man into the White House. What poli- 
ticians know is that if a third party, under the 
leadership of such a man as Theodore Roose- 
velt, could not be successful, there is little hope 
for a third party under any other leadership. 
Moreover, those who ascribe to La Follette 
the characteristic of great egotism, are quite 
mistaken. La Follette is not essentially an 
egotistic man. However, any reasonable at- 
tempt to estimate La Follette adequately 
would take a volume. 

In September, also, Senator Townsend of 
Michigan will come up for renomination in a 
political situation made choatic by the re- 
verberations of the Newberry case. 

A complete list of the September primaries 
and conventions, with their dates, and the 
names of the sitting senators, where senator- 
ships are involved, is as follows: 


Nevada September 5 Key Pittman 

New Hampshire % 5 

Wisconsin “ 5 Robert M. La Follette 
Arizona 5 12 H. F. Ashurst 
Colorado 3 12 

Louisiana x 12 

Massachusetts a 12 Henry Cabot Lodge 
Michigan . 12 C. FE. Townsend 
Vermont ‘a 12 C. S. Page 
Washington 6 12 Miles Poindexter 
New York oe 19 William M. Calder 


New Jersey r 27. ~=—«J. C. Frelinghuysen 
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AGE now took up a subject which 
had been near his heart for a long 
time. He believed that one of the 
most serious causes of Anglo-Ameri- 
can misunderstanding was the fact 

that the leading statesmen of the two countries 
had never had any personal contact with one 
another. At one time, as this correspondence 
shows, the Ambassador had even hoped that 
President Wilson himself might cross the ocean 
and make the British people an official visit. 
The proposal, however, was made before the 
European war broke out, the occasion which 
Page had in mind being the dedication of Sul- 
grave Manor, the old English home of the 
Washington family, as a perpetual memorial to 
the racial bonds and common ideals uniting the 
two countries. The President found it im- 
possible to act upon this suggestion and the 
outbreak of war made the likelihood of such 
a visit still more remote. Page had made one 
unsuccessful attempt to bring the American 
State Department and the British Foreign 
Office into personal association. At the moment 
when American irritation was most keen over 
the blockade and the blacklist, Page had per- 
suaded the Foreign Office to invite to England 
Mr. Frank L. Polk, at that time Counsellor of 
the Department; the Ambassador believed 
that a few conversations between such an in- 
telligent and personally agreeable a gentleman 
as Mr. Polk and the British statesmen would 


smooth out all the points which were then mak- 
ing things so difficult. Unfortunately the pres- 
sure of work at Washington prevented Mr. Polk 
from accepting Sir Edward Grey’s invitation. 

But now a greater necessity for such a for- 
gathering had arisen. The United States had 
entered the war, and this declaration had prac- 
tically made this country an ally of Great 
Britain and France. The British Government 
wished to send a distinguished commission to 
the United States, for two reasons; first to show 
its appreciation of the stand which America had 
taken, and second, to discuss plans for codpera- 
tion in the common task. Great Britain 
frankly admitted that it had made many mis- 
takes in the preceding three years—mis- 
takes naval, military, political, and economic; 
it would welcome an opportunity to display 
these errors to Washington, which might 
naturally hope to profit from them. As soon 
as his country was in the war, Page took up 
this suggestion with the Foreign Office. There 
was of course one man who was preéminently 
fitted, by experience, position, and personal 
qualities, to head such a commission; on this 
point there was no discussion. Mr. Balfour 
was now in his seventieth year; his activities in 
British politics dated back to the times of 
Disraeli; his position in Great Britain had be- 
come as near that of an “elder statesman” as 
is tolerable under the Anglo-Saxon system. By 
this time Page had established the friendliest 
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THE BRITISH COMMISSION 
Which arrived in the United States in May, 1917, to consult with the American Government 


on plans for codperation in the war. 


possible relations with this distinguished man. 
Mr. Balfour had become Foreign Secretary, in 
December, 1916, in succession to Lord Grey. 
Greatly as Page regretted the resignation of 
Grey, he was much gratified that Mr. Balfour 
had been selected to succeed him. Mr. Bal- 
four’s record for twenty-five years had been one 
cf consistent friendliness toward the United 
States. When President Cleveland’s Venezue- 
lan message, in 1896, had precipitated a crisis 
in the relations of the two countries, it was 
Mr. Balfour’s influence which was especially 
potent in causing Great Britain to modify its 
attitude and to accept the American demand 
for arbitration. That action not only amiably 
settled the Venezuelan question; it marked the 
beginning of better relations between the Eng- 
lish-speaking countries and laid the basis for 
that policy of benevolent neutrality which 
Great Britain had maintained toward the 
United States in the Spanish War. The ex- 
cellent spirit which Mr. Balfour had shown at 
this crisis he had manifested on many occasions 
since. In the criticisms of the United States, 
during the Lusitania troubles, Mr. Balfour had 
never taken part. The era of “neutrality” 
had not ruffled the confidence which he had 
always felt in the United States. During all 
this time the most conspicuous dinner tables 
of London had rung with criticisms of Ameri- 
can policy; the fact was well known, however, 
that Mr. Balfour never sympathized with these 
reproaches; even when he was not in office, 
no unfriendly word xoncerning the United 


Mr. Page’s letters give the history of its achievements 


States had ever escaped his lips. His feeling 
toward this country was well shown in a letter 
which he wrote Page, in reply to one con- 
gratulating hm on his seventieth birthday. 
“] have now lived a long life,’ said Mr. Balfour, 
“and most of my energies have been expended 
in political work, but if I have been fortunate 
enough to contribute, even in the smallest 
Cegree, to drawing closer the bonds that unite 
our two countries, | shall have done some- 
thing compared with which all else that | 
may have attempted counts in my eyes as 
nothing.”’ 

Page’s letters and notes contain many ref- 
erences to Mr. Balfour’s kindly spirit. On the 
day following the dismissal of Bernstorff the 
American Ambassador lunched with the For- 
eign Secretary at No. 4 Carlton Gardens. 

“Mr. Balfour,” Page reported to Wash- 
ington, “gave expression to the hearty ad- 
miration which he entertained for the Presi- 
dent’s handling of a difficult task. He said 
that never for a moment had he doubted the 
President’s wisdom in the course he was pur- 
suing. He had the profoundest admiration for 
the manner in which he had promptly broken 
with Germany after receiving Cermany’s 
latest note. Nor had he ever entertained the 
slightest question of the American people’s 
ready loyalty to their government nor to 
their high ideals. One of his intelectual 


pleasures, he added, was contemplation of the 
United States as it is and, even more, as its in- 
fluence in the world- would broaden. 


‘The 




















The Balfour Mission 


world,’ said Mr. Balfour, ‘will more and more 
turn on the Great Republic as on a pivot.’” 


Occasionally Mr. Balfour’s discussion of the 
United States would take a more pensive turn. 
A memorandum which Page wrote a few weeks 
after the above touches another point: 


March 27, 1917. 

I had a most interesting conversation with 
Mr. Balfour this afternoon. “It’s sad to me,’’ 
said he, “that we are so unpopular, so much 
more unpopular than the French, in your coun- 
try. Why is it? The old school books?”’ 

| doubted the school book influence. 

“Certainly their influence is not the main 
cause. It is the organized Irish. Then it’s 
the effect of the very fact that the Irish ques- 
tion is not settled. You’ve had that problem 
at your very door for 300 years. What’s the 
matter that you don’t solve it?” 

“Yes, yes,’—he saw it. But the plaintive 
tone of such a man asking such a question was 
significant and interesting and—sad. 

Then I told him the curious fact that a 
British Government made up of twenty or 
seventy individuals, every one of whom is 
most friendly to the United States, will, when 


to the United States 
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Where they went to pay homage at the tomb of George Washington 
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they act together as a Government, do the most 
offensive things. I mentioned the blacklist; 
I mentioned certain complaints that | then 
held in my hand—of Americans here who are 
told. by the British Government that they must 
turn over to the British Government’s agent 
in New York their American securities which 
they hold in America! 

There’s a sort of imperious, arrogant, Tory 
action that comes natural to the English Gov- 
ernment, even when not natural to the indivi- 
ual Englishman. 


On April 5th, the day before the United 
States formally declared the existence of a 
state of war, Page notified Washington that 
the British Government wished Mr. Balfour 
to go to the United States as the head 
of a Commission to confer with our Govern- 
ment. “Mr. Balfour is chosen for this mis- 
sion,” Page reported, “not only because he 
is Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
but because he is personally the most dis- 
tinguished member of the Government.” Page 
tells the story in more detail in a letter 
to Mr. Polk, at that time Counsellor of the 
State Department. 
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ARTHUR [. BALFOUR 


Head of the British War Commission, being escorted to the New York City Hall 
by Mayor John Purroy Mitchel and Hugh Gibson, a representative of the State 


Department 


One of the curious developments of this 
Balfour Mission was a request from President 
Wilson that Great Britain should take some 
decisive step for the permanent settlement of 
the Irish question. “The President,” this 
message ran, “wishes that, when you next meet 
the Prime Minister, you would explain to him 
that only one circumstance now appears to 
stand in the way of perfect codperation with 
Great Britain. All Americans who are not 
immediately connected with Germany by 
blood ties find their one difficulty in the failure 
of Great Britain so far to establish a satis- 
factory form of self-government in Ireland. 
In the recent debates in Congress on the War 
Resolution, this sentiment was especially mani- 
fest. It came out in the speeches of those 
enemies of the Declaration who were not Irish 
themselves or representatives of sections in 
which Irish voters possessed great influence— 
notably. members from the. Southern States. 

“If the American people were once con- 
vinced that there was a likelihood that the 
Irish question would soon be settled, great 
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enthusiasm and satisfaction 
would result and it would 
also strengthen the codpera- 
tion which we are now about 
to organize between the 
United States and Great 
Britain. Say this in unoffi- 
cial terms to Mr. Lloyd 
George, but impress upon 
him its very great signifi- 
cance. If the British Gov- 
ernment should act success- 
fully on this matter, our 
American citizens of Irish 
descent and to a great ex- 
tent the German sympa- 
thizers who have made 
common cause with the 
Irish, would join hands in 
the great common cause.” 


To the President 


London, May 4, 1917. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

: It is a remark- 
able commentary on the 
insularity of the British and 
on our studied isolation that 
till Mr. Balfour went over 
not a member of this Gov- 
ernment had ever met a 
member of our Administration! Quite half 
our misunderstandings were due to this. If 
I had the making of the laws of the two govern- 
ments, I’d have a statutory requirement that 
at least one visit a year by high official persons 
should be made either way. We should never 
have had a blacklist, etc., if that had been done. 
When | tried the quite humble task of getting 
Polk to come.and the excuse was made that he 
couldn’t be spared from his desk—Mr. Presi- 
dent, I fear we haven’t half enough responsi- 
ble official persons in our Government. | 
should say that no man even of Polk’s rank 
ought to have a desk: just as well give him a 
mill-stone. Even I try not to have a desk: 
else I’d never get anything of importance done; 
for I find that talks and conferences in my 
office and in the government offices and where- 
ever else I can find out things take all my wak- 
ing hours. The Foreign Office here has about 
five high position men to every one in the State 
Department. God sparing me, I’m going one 
of these days to prepare a paper for our For- 
eign Affairs Committee on the Waste of Having 

















too Few High Grade Men in the Department 
of State: a Plea for five Assistant Secretaries 
for Every One Now Existing and for Provision 
for International Visits by Them. 

Here’s an ancient and mouldy precedent 
that needs shattering—for the coming of our 
country into its proper station and influence 
in the world. 

I am sure that Mr. Balfour’s visit has turned 
out as well as I hoped, and my hopes were high. 
He is one of the most interesting men that I’ve 
ever had the honor to know intimately—he and 
Lord Grey. Mr. Balfour is a Tory, of course; 
and in the general | don’t like Tories, yet liberal 
he surely is—a sort of high toned Scotch dem- 
ocrat. I have studied him with increasing 
charm and interest. Not infrequently when 
I am in his office just before luncheon he says, 
“Come, walk over and we’ll have lunch with 
the family.”” He’s a bachelor. One sister 
lives with him. Another (Lady Rayleigh, the 
wife of the great chemist and 
Chancellor of Cambridge 
University) frequently visits 
him. Either of those ladies 
could rule this Empire. 
Then there are nieces and 
cousins always about—peo- 
ple of rare cultivation, every 
one of ’em. One of those 
girls confirmed the story 
that “Uncle Arthur’ one 
day concluded that the 
niblick was something more 
than a humble necessity of 
a bad golfer—that it had 
positive virtues of its own 
and had suffered centuries 
of neglect. He, therefore, 
proceeded to play with the 
niblick only, till he proved 
his case and showed that 
it is a club entitled to the 
highest respect. 

A fierce old Liberal 
fighter in Parliamentary 


WILLIAM G. MCADOO 


Secretary of the Treasury at the 
time of the Balfour visit in 1917. Mr. 
Balfour, in response to Mr. McAdoo’s 
question, said that, even if the United 
States participated in the war to the 
full extent of its men and its re- 
sources, it could not be ended until 
the summer or autumn of 1919 
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warfare, who entered politics about the time 
Mr. Balfour did, told me this story the other 
day. “I’ve watched Balfour for about forty 
years as a cat watches a rat. | hate his party. 
] hated him till I learned better, for | hated that 
whole Salisbury crowd. They wanted to Cecil 
everything. But I’ll tell you, Sir, apropos of 
his visit to your country, that in all those years 
he has never spoken of the United States except 
with high respect and often with deep affection. 
I should have caught him, if he had.” 

I went with him to a college in London one 
afternoon where he delivered a lecture on 
Dryden, to prove that poetry can carry a cer- 
tain cargo of argument but that argument 
can’t raise the smallest flight of poetry. Dry 
as it sounds, it was as good a literary perform- 
ance as I recall.I ever heard. 

At his family luncheons, I’ve found Lord 
Milner or Lord Lansdowne, or some literary 
man who had come in to find out from Lady 
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Rayleigh how to conduct the Empire or to 
write a good book; and the modest old chemical 
Lord sits silent most of the time and now and 
then breaks loose to confound them all with a 
pat joke. That’s a vigorous family, these Bal- 
fours. There’s one of them (a cousin of some 
sort, | think, of the Foreign Secretary) who 
is a Lord of much of Scotland, about as tall as 
Ben Nevis is high—a giant of a man. One of 
his sons was killed early 
in the war and one was 
missing—whether dead 
or not he did not know. 
Mrs. Page expressed her 
hope one day to the old 
man that he had had 
news from his missing 
son. “No, No,” said 
he simply, “and I’m 
sorry to say me lady is 
awearying.” 

We’ve been lucky, 
Mr. President, in these 
days of immortal hor- 
rors and of difficulties 
between two govern- 
ments that did not 
know one another—un- 
commonly lucky, in the 
large chances that poli- 
tics gives for grave er- 
rors, to have had two 
such men in the Foreign 
Office here as Lord Grey 
and Mr. Balfour. There 
are men who were men- 
tioned for this post that 
would’ have driven us 
mad—or to war with 
them. I’m afraid I’ve 
almost outgrown my 
living-hero worship. 
There isn’t worshipful material enough lying 
around in the world to keep a_ vigorous 
reverence in practice. But these two gen- 
tlemen by birth and culture have at least 
sometimes seemed of heroic size to me. It has 
meant much to know them well. | shall always 
be grateful to them, for in their quiet, forceful 
way they helped me much to establish right 
relations with these people—which, pray God, 
] hope to retain through whatever new trails 
we may yet encounter. For it will fall to us 
yet to loose and to free the British, and a 
Briton set free is an American. That’s all 





SIR EDWARD CARSON 


The principal leader in Ulster. President Wilson made ; ; 

a special plea at this time to Mr. Lloyd George for the dined with me, and, 

settlement of the Irish question. Mr. Balfour was in- 

structed to take this matter up with the President at 
the White House 


you can do for a man or for a nation of 
men. 

These Foreign Secretaries are not only men 
of much greater cultivation than their Prime 
Ministers but of greater moral force. But I’ve 
come to like Lloyd George very much. He’d 
never deliver a lecture on Dryden, and he 
doesn’t even play a good game of golf; but he 
has what both Lord Grey and Mr. Balfour lack 
—a touch of genius— 
whatever that is—-not 
the kind that takes in- 
finite pains but the kind 
that acts as an electric 
light flashed in thedark. 
He said to me the other 
day that experts have 
nearly been the death 
of him. “The Govern- 
ment has experts, 
experts, experts, every- 
where. In any depart- 
ment where things are 
not going well, | have 
found boards and com- 
mittees and boards of 
experts. But in one 
department at least 
I’ve found a substitute 
forthem. | let twenty 
experts go and | put in 
one MAN, and things 
began to move at once. 
Do you know any real 
Men? When you hear 
of any, won’t you let 
me know?” 

A little while ago he 
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after dinner, | took 
him to a corner of the 
drawing room and 
delivered your message to him on Ireland. 
“God knows, I’m trying,” he replied. “Tell 
the President that. And tell him to talk 
to Balfour.” Presently he broke out— 
“Madmen, madmen—I never saw any such 
task,” and he pointed across the room to Sir 
Edward Carson, his First Lord of the Admiralty 
—‘“Madmen.” “But the President’s right. 
We’ve got to settle it and we’ve got to settle 
it now.” Carson and Jellicoe came across the 
room and sat down with us. “I’ve been telling 
the Ambassador, Carson, that we’ve got to 
settle the Irish question now—in spite of you.” 
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“T’ll tell you something else we’ve got to 
settle now,” said Carson. “Else it’ll settle us. 
That’s the submarine. The press and public 
are working up a calculated and concerted 
attack on Jellicoe and me, and, if they get us, 
they’ll get you. It’s an attack on the Govern- 
ment made on the Admiralty. Prime Min- 
ister,” said this Ulster pirate whose civil war 
didn’t come off only because the big war was 
begun—“ Prime Minis- 
ter, it may be a fierce 
attack. Get ready for 
it.” Well,:it has been 
developing ever since. 
But I can’t for the life 
of me guess at the pos- 
sible results of an Eng- 
lish Parliamentary at- 
tack on a government. 
It’s like a baseball man 
watching a game of 
cricket. He can’t see 
when the player is out 
or why, or what caused 
it. Of course, the sub- 
marine may torpedo 
Lloyd George and his 
Government. It looks 
very like it may over- 
turn the Admiralty, as 
Gallipoli did. If this 
public finds out the 
whole truth, it will de- 
mand somebody’s head. 
But I’m only a base- 
ball man; cricket is be- 
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diction on me) and Bryce’s (almost the best 
of all). It wasn’t “oratory,” but it was well- 
said and well-meant. They know how badly 
they need help and they do mean to be as good 
to us as their benignant insularity will permit. 
They are changing. | can’t describe the great 
difference that the war has made in them. 

And we came in in the nick of time for them 
—in very truth. If we hadn’t, their exchange 
would have gone down 
soon.and they know it. 
I shall never forget the 
afternoon | spent with 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Bonar Law on that sub- 
ject. They saw blue 
ruin without our finan- 
cial help. And now, if 
we can save them from 
submarines, those that 
know will know how 
vital our help was. 
Again, the submarine 
is the great and grave 
and perhaps the only 
danger now. If that 
can be scotched, I be- 
lieve the whole Teu- 
tonic military structure 
would soon tumble. If 
not, the Germans may 
go on as long as they 
can feed their army, 
allowing their people 
to starve. 

Of course, you know, 
we’re on rations now— 









yond me. 

But Lloyd George 
will outlive the war as 
an active force, what- 
ever happen to him in 
the meantime. He’s too 
heavily charged with 


LORD LANSDOWNE 


Whom Mr. Page frequently met at Mr. Balfour’s luncheon 
table at No. 4 Carlton Gardens, London. ‘At his family 
luncheons, I’ve found Lord Milner or Lord Lansdowne or 
some literary man who had come in to find out from Lady 
Rayleigh how to conduct the Empire or to write a good 
book, and the modest old chemical lord sits silent most of the 
time and now and than breaks loose to confound them all 


These queer people 
(they are the most amus- 
ing and confusing and 
contradictory of all 
God’s creatures, these 
English, whose possibil- 


cae with a pat joke. 
electricity to stop ac- 


tivity. The war has ended a good many careers 
that seemed to have long promise. It is ending 
more every day. But there is only one Lloyd 
George, and, whatever else he lack, he doesn’t 
lack life. 

I heard all the speeches in both Houses on the 
resolution of appreciation of our coming into 
the war—Bonar Law’s, Asquith’s (one, of the 
best), Dillon’s,a Labor man’s; and, in the Lords, 
Curzon’s, Crewe’s, the Archbishop’s (who 
delivered in the course of his remarks a bene- 





That’s a vigorous family, these Balfours” 


ities are infinite and 
whose actualities, in many ways, are pitiful)— 
these queer people are fiercely pursuing food- 
economy by discussing in the newspapers 
whether a hen consumes more food than she 
produces, and whether what dogs eat contains 
enough human food to justify the shooting of 
every one in the Kingdom. That’s the way we 
are coming down to humblefare. But nothing 
can quite starve a people who all live near the 
sea which yields fish enough near shore to feed 
them wastefully. 








J. PIERPONT MORGAN 


Head of the banking house of J. P. Morgan & Co. Am- 
bassador Page’s papers reveal the hitherto undisclosed 
fact that, on the day the United States declared war, 
Great Britain had overdrawn her account with American 
bankers to the extent of $400,000,000 and did not-have 
the wherewithal with which to meet the deficit. Only 
the act of the American Government in depositing the 
required amount with J. P. Morgan & Co. saved the 
British from a collapse in their credit 


All along this South shore, where I am to- 
day, I see the Stars and Stripes; and every- 
where there is a demand for the words and 
music of the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
and the ‘“‘Star Spangled Banner.” 

This our-new-Ally business is bringing me 
a lot of amusing troubles. Theatres offer me 
boxes, universities offer me degrees, hospitals 
solicit visits from me, clubs offer me dinners— 
I’ll have to get a new private secretary or two 
well-trained to.say “No” politely, else | shall 
not have my work done. But all that will 
presently wear away as everything wears away 
(quickly, too) in the grim face of this bloody 
monster of war which is consuming men as a 
prairie fire consumes blades of grass. There’s 
a family that lives around the corner from this 


1This letter is dated London and was probably begun 
there. It is evident however, that the latter part was 
written at Brighton, where the Ambassador was taking a 
brief holiday. 
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hotel. One son is in the trenches, another is 
in a madhouse from shell-shock, a third coming 
home’ wounded the other day was barely 
rescued when a torpedo sank a hospital ship 
and may lose his reason. I suppose | saw one 
hundred men this afternoon on a single mile 
of beach who had lost both legs. Through the 
wall from my house in London is a hospital. 
A young Texan has been there, both whose legs 
are gone at the thighs and one hand at the 
elbow. God pity us for not having organized 
the world better than this! We'll do it, yet, 
Mr. President—you’ll do it; and thank God 
for you. If we do not organize Europe and 
make another such catastrophe impossible, life 
will not be worth being born into except to the 
few whose days happen to fall between re- 
curring devastations of the world. 
Yours sincerely, 
WALTER HinéEs Pace. 


“I hope that the English people,” Colonel 
House wrote to Page about this time, “realize 
how successful Mr. Balfour’s visit to America 
really was. There is no man they could have 
sent who could have done it better. He and 
the President got along marvellously well. 
The three of us dined and spent the evening to- 
gether and it was delightful to see how sym- 
pathetic their minds were.” 


A letter from Mr. Polk also discloses the im- 
pression which Mr. Balfour made upon Wash- 
ington: 


From Frank L. Polk 


The Counsellor for the Department of State, 
Washington, May 25, 1917. 
My DEAR Mr. Pace: 

I just want to get off a line to catch the 
pouch. 

You probably know what a wonderful suc- 
cess the British Mission has been, but | do 
not think you can realize what a deep impres- 
sion they have made on all of us. Mr. Balfour 
really won the affection of us all, and | do not 
know when I was more sorry to have a man 
leave than I was to have him go last night. He 
expressed himself as having been very much 
impressed with his reception and the way he 
was treated. He was most fair in all discus- 
sions, and | think has a better understanding 
of our point of view. I had the good fortune 
of being present at the financial and the 
diplomatic conferences, and | think we all 
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felt that we were dealing with a sympathetic 
friend. 

He and the President got on tremendously. 
The best evidence of that was the fact that the 
President went up to Congress and sat in the 
gallery while Mr. Balfour addressed the House. 
This is without precedent. 

The difficult problem, of course, was the 
blacklist and bunkering agreement, but | think 
we are by that. The important thing now is 
for the British to make all the concessions pos- 
sible in connection with the release of goods in 
Rotterdam and the release of goods in Prize 
Court, though the cases have not been begun. 
Of course I mean cases of merely suspicion 
rather than where there is evidence of wrong 
doing. 

The sending of the destroyers and troops 
abroad is going to do a great deal toward im- 
pressing our people of the fact that we really 
are in the war. | do not think it is thoroughly 
borne home on the majority 
yet what a serious road we 
have chosen. 

With warm regards, 
Yours faithfully, 
FRANK L. POLK. 


Mr. Polk’s reference to 
the blacklist recalls an epi- 
sode which in itself illus- 
trates the changed character 
of the relations that had 
now been established be- 
tween the American and 
the British Governments. 
Mr. Balfour discussed ship- 
ping problems for the most 
part with Mr. Polk, under 
whose jurisdiction these 


MR. FRANK L. POLK 


Counsellor of the State Department 
in 1917, who discussed matters of 
blockade with Mr. Balfour. “It took 
Great Britain,”’ Mr. Polk informed 
Mr. Balfour, “three years to reacha 
point where it was prepared to violate 
all the laws of blockade. You will 
find that it will take us only two 
months to become as great criminals 
as you are.” In fact the blockade 
which the Americans now put upon 
Germany was more severe than any- 
thing Great Britain had attempted— 
although the United States had been 
protesting against it since August, 
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matters fell. As one of these conferences was ap- 
proaching its end Mr. Balfour slightly coughed, 
uttered an “er” and gave other indications that 
he was about to touch upon a ticklish question. 

“Before | go,’”’-he said, “ There—er—is one 
subject | would—er—like to say something 
about.” 

Mr Polk at once grasped what was coming. 

“1 know what you have in mind,” said Mr. 
Polk in his characteristic quick way. “You 
want us to apply your blacklist to neutrals.” 

In other words the British hoped that the 
United States, now that it was in the war, 
would adopt against South America and other 
offenders those same discriminations which 
this country had so fiercely objected to, when 
it was itself a neutral. 

The British statesman gave Mr. Polk one of 
his most winning smiles and nodded. 

“Mr. Balfour,” said Mr. Polk, “it took 
Great Britain three years to reach a point 
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where it was prepared to violate all the laws 
of blockade. You will find that it will take 
us only two months to become as great crim- 
inals as you are!”’’ 

Mr. Balfour is usually not explosive in his 
manifestations of mirth, but his laughter, in 
reply to this statement, was almost uproarious. 
And the State Department was as good as its 
word. It immediately 
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that point not one of the visiting statesmen 
or military and naval advisers made the 
slightest attempt at concealment. Mr. Bal- 
four emphasized the seriousness of the crisis in 
one of his earliest talks with Mr. McAdoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury. The British states- 
man was especially interested in the financial 
situation and he therefore took up this matter 

at an early date with 





forgot all the elaborate 
“notes” and ‘‘protests” 
which it had been 
addressing to Great 
Britain. It became 
more inexorable than 
Great Britain had ever 
been in keeping food- 
stuffs out of neutral 
countries that were 
contiguous toGermany. 
Up to the time the 
United States entered 
the war, Germany, in 
spite of the watchful 
British fleet, had been 
obtaining large supplies 
from the United States 
through Holland, Den- 
mark, and the Scandi- 
navian peninsula. But 
the United States now 
immediately closed 
theseleaks. Inthemain 
this country adopted a 
policy of “rationing’’; 
that is, it would furnish 
the little countries ad- 
joining Germany pre- 
cisely the amount of 
food which they needed 
for their own consump- 
tion. This policy was 
one of the chief influ- 
ences in undermining 
the German people and forcing their surrender. 
The American Government extended likewise 
the. blacklist to South America and other coun- 
tries, and, in doing so, it bettered the instruc- 
tion of Great Britain herself. 


I] 


HE most important information which 
Mr. Balfour and the French and Italian 
Commissions brought to Washington was the 
desperate situation of the Allied cause. On 





LORD AND LADY RAYLEIGH 


The latter a sister of Mr. Balfour, of whom Page’s letters 

give several charming glimpses. ‘‘ Either of those ladies,” 

says Page, referring to Mr. Balfour’s sisters, “could rule 
this Empire” 


the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

“Mr. Balfour,” said 
Mr. McAdoo, “before 
we make any plans of 
financial assistance it 
is absolutely necessary 
that we know precisely 
where we stand. The 
all-important thing is 
the question as to how 
long the war is likely 
to last. If it is only 
to last a few months, 
it is evident that we 
need to make very dif- 
ferent arrangements 
than if it is to last sev- 
eral years. Just what 
must we make provision 
for? Let us assumethat 
the United States goes 
in with all its men and 
resources—that we 
dedicate all our money, 
our manufacturing 
plants, our army, our 
navy, everything we 
have got, to bringing 
the war to an end. 
How long will it take?” 

Mr. Balfour replied 
that it would be neces- 
sary toconsult his naval 
and military advisers 
before he answered that question. He said 
that he would return in a day or two and make 
an explicit statement. He did so and his 
answer was this: Under these circumstances— 
that the United States should make war to the 
full limit of its power, in men and resources— 
the war could not be ended until the summer or 
the autumn of 1919. Mr. McAdoo put the 
same question in the same form to the French 
and Italian Missions and obtained precisely the 
same answer. 

















Page’s papers show that Mr. Balfour, in 
the early stages of American participation, re- 
garded the financial situation as the thing 
which chiefly threatened the success of the 
Allied cause. So much greater emphasis has 
been laid upon the submarine warfare, that 
this may at first seem rather a misreading of 
Great Britain’s peril. Yet the fact is that the 
high rate of exchange and the depredatory 
U-boat represented almost identically the same 
danger. The prospect that so darkened the 
horizon in the spring of 1917 was the possible 
isolation of Great Britain. England’s weak- 
ness, as always, consisted in the fact that she 
is an island, that she could not feed herself 
with her own resources and that she had only 
about six weeks’ supply of food ahead of her 
at any one time. If Germany could cut the 
lines of communication and so prevent these 
supplies from reaching British ports, the popula- 
tion of Great Britain could be starved into sur- 
render in a very brief time, France would be 
isolated, and the triumph of the Prussian cause 
would be complete. That the success of the 
German submarine campaign would accomplish 
this result was a fact that the popular mind 
readily grasped. What it did not so cléarly 
see, however, was that the financial collapse of 
Great Britain would cut these lines of commun- 
ication quite as effectively as the submarine 
itself. The British were practically de- 
pendent for their existence upon the food 
brought from the United States, just as the 
Allied armies were largely dependent upon the 
steel which came from the great industrial 
plants of this country. If Great Britain could 
not find the money with which to purchase 
these supplies, it is quite apparent that they 
could not be shipped. The collapse of British 
credit therefore would have produced the 
isolation of the British Isles and led to a British 
surrender, just as decisively as would the suc- 
cess of the German submarine campaign. 

That the warring Powers were extremely 
pressed for money has long been known; but 
Page’s papers reveal for the first time 
the fact that they were facing the prospect 
of bankruptcy itself. ‘The whole Allied com- 
bination on this side the ocean are very much 
nearer the end of their financial resources,” 
he wrote in July, ‘than anybody has apie or 


imagined. We only can save them. 

The submarines are steadily winning the war. 
Pershing and his army have bucked up the 
French for the moment. 


But for his coming 
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there was more or less danger of a revolution in 
Paris and of serious defection in the army. 
Everybody here fears that the French will 
fail before another winter of the trenches. Yet 
—the Germans must be still worse off.’ 

The matter that was chiefly pressing at the 
time of the Balfour visit was the fact that the 
British balances in the New York banks were 
in a serious condition. It should always be 
remembered, however, that Great Britain was 
financing not only herself, but her Allies, and 
that the difficult condition in which she now 
found herself was caused by the not too con- 
siderate demands of the nations with which 
she was waging war. Thus by April 6, 1917, 
Great Britain had overdrawn her account with 
J. P. Morgan to the extent of $400,000,000 and 
had no cash available with which to meet this 
overdraft. This obligation had been incurred 
in the purchase of supplies, both for Great 
Britain and the Allied Governments; and se- 
curities, largely British owned stocks and 
bonds, had been deposited to protect the 
bankers. The money was now coming due; 
if the obligations were not met, the credit of 
Great Britain in this country would reach the 
vanishing point. Though at first there was a 
slight misunderstanding about this matter, the 
American Government finally paid this over- 
draft out of the proceeds of the Liberty Loans. 
This act saved the credit of the Allied coun- 
tries; it was, of course, only the beginning of the 
financial support America brought to the 
Allied cause; the advances that were after- 
ward furnished from the American Treasury 
made possible the purchases of food and sup- 
plies in enormous quantities. The first danger 
that threatened was therefore overcome. It 
was the joint product of Page’s work in London 
and that of the Balfour Commission in the 
United States. 


II] 


NTIL these financial arrangements had 

been made, there was no certainty that 
the supplies which were so essential to victory 
would ever leave the United States; this ob- 
struction at the source had now been removed. 
But the greater difficulty still remained. The 
German submarines were lying off the waters 
south and west of Ireland ready to sink the 
supply ships as soon as they entered the pro- 
hibited zone. Mr. Balfour and his associates 
were working also on this problem in Washing- 
ton; and, at the same time, Page and Admiral 
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Sims and the British Admiralty were bending 
all their energies in London to obtain immedi- 
ate coOperation. , 

A remark which Mr. Balfour afterward made 
to Admiral Sims shows the terrible nature of 
the problem which was confronting Great 
Britain at that time. 

“That was a terrible week we spent at sea 
in that voyage to the United States,” Mr. 
Balfour said. “We knew that the German 
submarine campaign was succeeding. Their 
submarines were destroying our shipping in 
enormous quantities, and we had no means of 
preventing it. I could not help thinking that 
we were facing the defeat of Great Britain.” 

Page’s papers show that as early as Feb- 
ruary 25th he understood in a general way the 
disheartening proportions of the German suc- 
cess. “It is a momentous time,” he wrote at 
that time. “The submarines are destroying 
shipping at an appalling rate.” Yet it was not 
until Admiral Sims arrived in London, on 
April 9, that the Ambassador learned all the 
details. In sending the Admiral to England 
the Navy Department had acted on an earnest 
recommendation from Page. The fact that 
the American Navy was inadequately repre- 
sented in the British capital had long been a 
matter of embarrassment to him. The ability 
and personal qualifications of our attachés had 
been unquestioned; but none of them during 
the war had been men of high rank, and this 
in itself proved to be a constant impediment to 
their success. While America was represented 
by Commanders, Japan, Italy, and France had 
all sent Admirals to London. Page’s repeated 
requests for an American Admiral had so far 
met with no response, but the probability that 
this country would become involved in the war 
now gave new point to his representations. 
In the latter part of March, Page renewed his 
request in still more urgent form, and this time 
the President and the Navy Department re- 
sponded favorably. The result was that, on 
April 9, three days after the American Declar- 
‘ation of] War, Admiral Sims and his flag-lieu- 
tenant, Commander Babcock, presented them- 
selves at the American Embassy. There was 
little in the appearance of these men to suggest 
a violent naval demonstration against Ger- 
many. Both wore civilian dress, their in- 
structions having commanded them not to 
bring uniforms; both were traveling under 
assumed names, and both had no more definite 
orders than to investigate the naval situation 
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and cable the results to Washington. In 
spite of these attempts at secrecy, the British 
had learned that Admiral Sims was on the way; 
they rejoiced not only in this fact, but in the 
fact that Sims had been chosen, for there was 
no American naval officer whose professional 
reputation stood so high in the British Navy 
or who was so personally acceptable to British 
officialdom and the British public. The admir- 
alty, therefore, met Admiral Sims at Liverpool, 
brought him to London in a special train, 
and, a few hours after his arrival, gave him 
the innermost secrets on the submarine situ- 
ation—secrets which were so dangerous that 
not all the members of the British Cabinet had 
been let into them. 

Page welcomed Admiral Sims with a cordial- 
ity which that experienced sea veteran still 
gratefully remembers. He at once turned 
over to him two rooms in the Embassy. “You 
can have everything we’ve got,” the Ambassa- 
dor said. “If necessary to give you room, 
we'll turn the whole Embassy force out into 
the street.” The two men had not previously 
met, but in an instant they became close 
friends. A common sympathy and a common 
enthusiasm were greatly needed at that crisis. 
As soon as Admiral Sims had finished his 
interview with Admiral Jellicoe, he immediately 
sought out the Ambassador and laid all the 
facts before him. Germany was winning the 
war. Great Britain had only six weeks’ food 
supply on hand, and the submarines were 
sinking the ships at a rate which, unless the 
depredations should be checked, meant an early 
and unconditional surrender of the British 
Empire. Only the help of the United States 
could prevent this calamity. 

Page, of course, was aghast: the facts and 
figures Admiral Sims gave him disclosed a 
situation which was even more desperate than 
he had imagined. He advised the Admiral 
to cable the whole story immediately to Wash- 
ington. Admiral Sims at first had some diffi- 
culty in obtaining the Admiralty’s consent to 
doing this, and the reason was the one with 
which Page had long been familiar—the fear, 
altogether too justified, that the news would 
“leak” out of Washington. Of course, there 
was no suspicion in British naval circles of the 
good faith of the Washington officials, but im- 
portant facts had been sent so many times 
under the seals of the strictest secrecy and had 
then found their way into the newspapers that 
there was a deep distrust of American discre- 
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tion. Certainly no greater damage could have 
been done the Allied cause at that time than 
to have the Germans learn how successfully 
their submarine campaign was progressing. 
The question was referred to the Imperial War 
Council and its consent obtained. The report, 
however, was sent to the Navy Department in 
the British naval code, and decoded in the 
British Embassy in Washington. 

Admiral Sims’s message gave all the facts 
about the submarine situation, and concluded 
with the recommendation that the United 
States should assemble all floating craft that 
could be used in the anti-submarine warfare, 
destroyers, tugs, yachts, light cruisers, and 
similar vessels and send them immediately to 
Queenstown, where they could be used to con- 
voy merchant vesseis and destroy the U-boats. 
At that time the American Navy had between 
50 and 60 destroyers that could be immediately 
despatched to the scene of operations, and, in 
response to this request, the Department had 
sent six of them to Queenstown. 

The next few months were very unhappy 
ones for Admiral Sims. He was the repre- 


sentative in London of one of the world’s 
greatest naval powers, participating in the 
greatest war that had ever enlisted its energies, 


yet his constant appeals for war-ships met 
with the most inadequate response, his well- 
reasoned recommendations for meeting the 
crisis were frequently unanswered and at other 
times were met with counter-proposals so 
childish that they seemed almost to have origi- 
nated in the brains of newspaper amateurs, and 
his urgent pictures of a civilization rapidly go- 
ing to wreck were apparently looked upon with 
suspicion as the utterances of a man who had 
been completely led astray by British guile. 
To give a fair idea of Washington’s neglect 
during this period it is only necessary ‘to point 
out that, for four months, Admiral Sims and 
Commander Babcock occupied the two rooms 
in the Embassy directly above Page’s, Ad- 
miral Sims’s staff consisting solely of this 
one aide. Sims’s constant requests to Secre- 
tary Daniels for an additional staff went 
unheeded. Had it not been for the Admiral’s 
daily association with Page and the com- 
fort and encouragement which the Ambas- 
sador gave him, this experience would have 
been almost unbearable. In the latter part of 
April, the Admiral’s appeals to Washington 
having apparently fallen on deaf ears, he asked 
Page to second his efforts. The Admiral and 
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Commander Babcock wrote another message, 
and drove in a motor car to Brighton, where 
Page was taking a little rest. The Admiral 
did not know just how strong a statement the 
Ambassador would care to sponsor, and so did 
not make this representation as emphatic 
as the judgment of both men would have pre- 
ferred. 

The Admiral handed Page the paper, saying 
that he had prepared it with the hope that the 
Ambassador would sign it and send it directly 
to President Wilson. 

“It is quite apparent,” Admiral Sims said, 
“that the Department doesn’t believe what | 
have been saying. Or they don’t believe what 
the British are saying. They think that Eng- 
land is exaggerating the peril for interests of 
its own. They think | am hopelessly pro- 
British and that | am being used. But if you’ll 
take it up directly with the President, then they 
may be convinced.” 

Page put on his spectacles, took the paper, 
and read it through. Then, looking over the 
rim of his glasses in his characteristic way, he 
leaned toward Admiral Sims and said: 

“Admiral, it isn’t half strong enough! | 
think I can write a better despatch than that, 
myself! At least let me try.” 

He immediately took a pen and paper and in 
a few minutes he had written his own version 
which he gave the Admiral to read. The latter 
was delighted with it and in a brief time it was 
on its way to Washington. 


From: Ambassador Page. 
To: Secretary of State. 
Sent: 27 April, 1917. 

Very confidential for Secretary and Presi- 
dent. 

There is reason for the greatest alarm about 
the issue of the war caused by the increasing 
success of the German submarines. | have it 
from Official sources that during the week end- 
ing 22nd April, 88 ships of 237,000 tons Allied 
and neutral were lost. The number of vessels 
unsuccessfully attacked indicated a great in- 
crease in the number of submarines in action. 

This means practically a million tons lost 
every month till the shorter days of autumn 
come. By that time the sea will be about clear 
of shipping. Most of the ships are sunk to the 
westward and southward of Ireland. The Brit- 
ish have in that area every available anti- 
submarine craft, but their force is so insufficient 
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that they hardly discourage the submarines. 

The British transport of troops and supplies 
is already strained to the utmost, and the main- 
tenance of the armies in the field is threatened. 
There is food enough here to last the civil pop- 
ulation only not more than six weeks or two 

- months. 

Whatever help the United States may render 
at any time in the future, or in any theatre of 
the war, our help is now more seriously needed 
in this submarine area for the sake of all the 
Allies than it can ever be needed again, or any- 
where else. 

After talking over this critical situation with 
the Prime Minister and other members of the 
Government, | cannot refrain from most 
strongly recommending the immediate sending 
over of every destroyer and all other craft that 
can be of anti-submarine use. This seems to 
me the sharpest crisis of the war, and the most 
dangerous situation for the Allies that has arisen 
or could arise. 

If enough submarines can be destroved in 
the next two or three months, the war will be 
won, and if we can contribute effective help 
immediately, it will be won directly by our aid. 
| cannot exaggerate the pressing and increasing 
danger of this situation. Thirty or more de- 
stroyers and other similar craft sent by us im- 
mediately would very likely be decisive. 

There is no time to be lost. 

(Signed) PAGE. 


This cablegram had a certain effect. The 
reply came from Washington that “ulti- 
mately”’ thirty-six destroyers would be sent. 

However, after the United States had been in 
the war for three months only twenty-eight of 
the sixty destroyers which were available had 
been sent into the field. Yet this latest message 
of Page did not produce the desired effect, and, 
when Admiral Sims returned from Queenstown, 
the two men, almost in despair, consulted as to 
the step which they should take next. What 
was the matter? Was it that Washington did 
not care to get into the naval war with its full 
strength, or was it that it simply refused to be- 
lieve the representations of its Admiral and its 
Ambassador? Admiral Sims and Page went 
over the whole situation and came to theconclu- 
sion that Washington regarded them both as so 
pro-British that their reports were subject to 
suspicion. Just as Page had found that the 
State Department, and its “trade advisers,” had 
believed that the British were using the block- 
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ade as a means of destroying American trade for 
the benefit of Britain, so now he believed that 
Mr. Daniels and Admiral Benson, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, evidently thought that Great 
Britain was attempting to lure American war- 
ships into European waters, to undergo the risk 
of protecting British commerce, while British 
warships were kept safely in harbor. Page 
suggested that there was now only one thing 
left to do, and that was to request the British 
Government itself to make a statement to 
President Wilson that would substantiate his 
own messages. 

“Whatever else they think of the British in 
Washington,” he said,- “they know one thing— 
and that is that a British statesman like Mr. 
Balfour will not lie.” 

Mr. Balfour by this time had returned from 
America. “The fact that he had established 
these splendid personal relations with Mr. 
Wilson, and that he had impressed the Amer- 
ican public so deeply with his sincerity and fine 
purpose, made him especially valuable for this 
particular appeal. Page and Admiral Sims 
therefore went to the Foreign Office and laid all 
the facts before him. Their own statements, 
Page informed the Foreign Secretary, were 
evidently regarded as hysterical and biased by 
an unreasoning friendliness to Great Britain. 
If Mr. Balfour would say the same things over 
his own signature, then it would not be dis- 
believed. 

Mr. Balfour gladly consented. He called 
in Admiral Jellicoe and asked him to draft a 
despatch, so that all the technical facts would 
be completely accurate. He also consulted 
Sir Edward Carson, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Then Mr. Balfour put the docu- 


ment in its final shape and signed it. It was 
as follows: 
Mr. Balfour to the President 
June 30, 1917. 


The forces at present at the disposal of the 
British Admiralty are not adequate to protect 
shipping from submarine attack in the danger 
zone round the British Islands. Consequently 
shipping is being sunk at a greater rate than it 
can be replaced by newtonnage of British origin. 

The time will come when, if the present rate 
of loss continues, the available shipping, apart 
from American contribution, will be insufficient 
to bring to this country sufficient foodstuffs 
and other essentials, including oil fuel.. The 




















situation in regard to our Allies, France and 
Italy, is much the same. 

Consequently it is absolutely necessary to 
add to our forces as a first step, pending the 
adoption or completion of measures which 
will, it is hoped, eventually lead to the de- 
struction of enemy submarines at a rate 
sufficient to ensure safety of our sea communi- 
cations. 

The United States is the only Allied country 
in a position to help. The pressing need is 
for armed small craft of every kind available 
in the area where commerce concentrates near 
the British and French Coasts. Destroyers, 
Submarines, Gunboats, Yachts, Trawlers, and 
Tugs would all give invaluable help, and if sent 
in sufficient numbers would undoubtedly save 
a situation which is manifestly critical. But 
they are required now and in as great numbers 
as possible. There is no time for delay. The 
present method of submarine attack is almost 
entirely by torpedo with the submarine sub- 
merged. The gun defense of merchant ships 
keeps the submarine below the surface but does 
no more; offensively against a submerged sub- 
marine it is useless, and the large majority of 
the ships torpedoed never see the attacking 
submarine until the torpedo has hit the 
ship.! 

The present remedy is, therefore, to prevent 
the submarine from using its periscope for fear 
of attack by bomb or ram from small craft, and 
this method of defense for the shipping and 
offense against the submarine requires small 
craft in very large numbers. 

The introduction of the convoy system, pro- 
vided there are sufficient destroyers to form an 
adequate screen to the convoy, will, it is hoped, 
minimize losses when it is working, and the pro- 
vision of new offensive measures is progressing; 
but for the next few months there is only one 
safeguard, viz., the immediate addition to 
patrols of every small vessel that can possible 
be sent to European waters. 


Page, moreover, kept up his own appeal: 


1The Navy Department had taken the position that 
arming merchantmen was the best protection against the 
submarine. This statement was intended to refute this 
belief. 
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To the President 
July, 5th. 
Strictly confidential to the President andthe 


Secretary. 

The British Cabinet is engaging in a threat- 
ening controversy about the attitude which 
they should take toward the submarine peril. 
There is a faction in the Admiralty which pos- 
sesses the indisputable facts and which takes a 
very disheartening view of the situation. This 
group insists that the Cabinet should make a 
confession at least to us of the full extent of the 
danger and that it should give more informa- 
tion to the public. The public does not feel 
great alarm simply because it has been kept in 
too great ignorance. But the political faction 
is so far the stronger. It attempts to minimize 
the facts, and, probably for political reasons, 
it refuses to give these discouraging facts wide 
publicity. The politicians urge that it is neces- 
sary to conceal the full facts from the Germans. 
They also see great danger in throwing the 
public into a panic. 

Mr. Lloyd George is always optimistic and 
he is too much inclined to yield his judgment 
to political motives. In his recent address in 
Glasgow he gave the public a comforting im- 
pression of the situation. But the facts do 
not warrant the impression which he gave. 

This dispute among the political factions is 
most unfortunate and it may cause an explosion 
of public feeling at any time. Changes in the 
cabinet may come in consequence. If the 
British public knew all the facts, or if the Amer- 
ican people knew them, the present British 
Government would probably fall. it is there- 
fore not only the submarine situation which is 
full of danger. The political situation is in a 
dangerous state also. 

PAGE. 


The labor of getting the American Navy into 
the war was evidently at first a difficult one, 
but the determination of Admiral Sims and 
Page triumphed, and, by August and Septem- 
ber, our energies were fully engaged. And the 
American Navy made a record that will stand 
everlastingly to its glory. Without its help the 
German submarines could never have been 
overcome. 








LETTERS OF A HIGH-MINDED MAN 
FRANKLIN K. LANE 
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The Religion of a Man Who Belonged to No Church. A Religion of Words Without 
Prayer—of Faith in the Spirit of the Bible Without Faith in the Divinity of Christ 


RANKLIN K. LANE’S father was 

a Presbyterian clergyman and in his 

youth Lane had intended to follow 

in his father’s footsteps. He stud- 

ied diligently and prepared himself 
to appear before the presbytery to-stand ex- 
amination for his fitness for the ministry. But 
he was not easy in his mind for he was unable to 
believe in the divine origin of Christ. He had 
the desire but not the will to believe in the im- 
maculate conception and he was far too honest 
to subscribe outwardly to what inwardly his 
mind was unable to accept. Yet every wish 
of his own, and of his family, and all the in- 
fluences of environment drove him toward 
the ministry. Moreover, the predominant trait 
of his character was the desire to help and 
serve others. Torn with conflicting emotions he 
appeared before an examining board. They be- 
gan to question him. He answered without diffi- 
culty until the questions began to lead toward 
an avowal of his belief in the divine origin of 
Christ. Before the question itself was reached 


he stopped the examination with the statement 
that he had not the faith to believe that es- 
sential part of the Presbyterian religion. 
was put on six months’ probation. 


He 
As he 


was crossing San Francisco Bay on the ferry 
after this painful ordeal he fell into conversa- 
tion with one of the ministers who had been 
examining him. In commiserating with Lane 
this minister of the gospel suggested to him 
that he needn’t feel so badly at having lost 
his appointment for if he couldn’t be a 
Presbyterian he might get a place in the 
Unitarian church where this particular item of 
faith was not required. This shock of the or- 
deal before the presbytery was not half as 
damaging to Lane’s sensitive religious feelings 
as this intended comfort. Here was a man 
who looked on the ministry not as a sacred op- 
portunity for service but merely as a_ Job. 
He had counselled Lane to go from one church 
to another looking for a living as he might have 
counselled a cowpuncher to go from one ranch 
to another in search of work. From that 
time until his dying day Lane belonged to no 
church. Yet the religious spirit which had 
prompted him to become a minister was with 
him throughout his life and especially in his 
last year when he knew that death might come 
at any minute. Many of his letters were filled 
with discussions of faith, religion, a philosophy 
of life or whatever term best describes those 
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speculations and graspings of the human mind 
and spirit concerning whence and for what 
purpose man comes into the world and whither 
heis bound. 

In the summer of 1916 while Lane was in 
Washington and Mrs. Lane was at Essex, on 
Lake Champlain, his letters to her contained the 
following paragraphs: 


July 24, 1916. 

. . To-day I have spent most quietly 
—had Bill Wheeler [William R. Wheeler] up 
for breakfast and then went to the Cosmos 
Club for lunch with Dockweiler. He is very 
anxious to get a Catholic on the Mexican Com- 
mission and so am |. I want Chief Justice 
White, but I fear the President won’t ask 
him. . 
Dear old Dockweiler i is an awfully good man. 

From youth he has gauged every act by 
his conception of the will of God, and in doubt 
has asked God’s representative, the priest. 
What a comforting thing to have a church like 
that; it makes for happiness, if it does not make 
for progress. Why is it that progress must 
come from discontent? The latter is the divine 
spark in man, no doubt. 


“O to be satisfied, satisfied, 
Only to lie at thy feet.” 


is a hymn we used to sign in church. We 

yearn to be satisfied and yet we know because 

we are not satisfied we grow. 
“The mystical hanker after 


something 
higher,” is religion, and yet it should not be 
all of religion; for man’s own sake there should 
be some cross to which one can cling, some 
Christ who can hear and give peace to the 


waves. I wish I could be a Catholic, and yet 
1 can not feel that once you have a free spirit 
that it is right to go back into the monastery, 
and shut yourself up away from doubts, mak- 
ing your soul strong only through prayer. 
There are two principles in the world fighting 
all the time, and the one makes the other pos- 
sible. There is no “perfect,” there is a “bet- 
ter” only. And in this fight one does not be- 
come better by prayer—prayer is only the 
ammunition wagon, the supply train, where 
one can get masks for poison gas and cartridges 
for the guns. 

Pfeiffer said a good thing the other day, 
quite like him to say it, too. We were talking 
of churches and he said he never went to one be- 
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cause he did not believe in abasing or prostrat- 
ing himself before God, he saw no sense in it; 
God didn’t respect one for it, and moreover he 
was part of God himself and he couldn’t pros- 
trate himself before himself. I asked him if 
he didn’t recognize humility as a virtue and he 
said, “No. The higher you hold your head 
the more Godlike you are.” 

Humility, to me, seems to be the basis of 
sympathy. We stoop to conquer in that we 
are not self-assertive and self-assured, for if we 
“know” that we are right we can not know how 
others think or feel. We can not grow. 

You know there are two great classes of peo- 
ple, those who are challenged by what they see, 
and those who are not. Now the only kind 
who grow are the former. But what is it to 
grower If we “evermore come out by that 
same door wherein we went”’ surely there is no 
object in being curious. Can there be growth 
when we are in an endless circle? ; 

Now after all my struggle | fall back not on 
reason but on instinct, on a primal desire, and 
perhaps this is my rudimentary soul, the mysti- 
cal hanker after something higher. That is a 
real thing. The purpose of Nature seems to be 
to put it into me and make it very important 
to me. That being so I can not overlook it, 
and must obey it. The thing that pleases me 
as I look back upon it, is the thing I must do; 
that sets the standard for me; that is morals 
and religion. If there is any chap who the 
day after sings with joy over being a devil— 
that-man I never heard of—but if he takes 
delight in what he did that was fiendish, then 
he must follow and should follow that bent until 
he sees that it is fiendish. He has to have more 
light. But I really don’t believe there is any 
such fellow who clearly sees what he did and 
rejoices in it. All of us sing, “1 want to be an 
angel.” There is the whole of revelation, and 
all things that tend to make us gratify that 
desire are good. I guess that is pragmatism, 
in words of one syllable. 

You see that all religion comes from a desire 
to know something definite. We prayed logi- 
cally, in the old time, to the devil and tried to 
propitiate him, so that harm would not come to 
us. That is state number one in our climb. 
Then we find the good spirit and pray to him 
to whip the devil, which is stage number two. 
Then we ask the good spirit to give us strength 
to whip the devil ourselves: That is stage 
number three. Buddha and Christ come in 
the number three stage, and that is where we 
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are. We may find, as stage number four, that 
the good spirit is only a muscle in our brain or 
a fluid in our nerves which we strengthen, and 
become masters of ourselves—greater, strong- 
er, more clear-sighted— without any outside 
Great Spirit. That we are all things in our- 
selves, and that we are, in making ourselves, 
making the God. | fancy that is Pfeiffer’s 
idea. Then comes in the mystery of trans- 
mitting that highly developed spirit. A woman 
of such a super-soul may marry a man of most 
carnal nature whose children are held down to 
earth and gross things, and her fine spirit is 
lost, unless it lives elsewhere. So we come 
back to the question, how is the good preserved? 
“Never any bright thing dies,’ may be true, 
but if so it means an immortality of the spirit. 
This is all confusion and despair. We do not 
see where we are going. But we must climb, 
we must grow, we must do better, for the same 
reason that our bodies must feed. The rest we 
leave with all the other mysteries. 


July 28, 1916. 

I am going to dinner and before | 
go alone into a lonesome club, I must send a 
word to you. Not that | have any particular 
word to say, for my mind is heavy, nor that you 
will find in what I may say anything that will 
illumine the way, but why should we not talk? 
What! may a friend not call upon a friend in 
time of vacancy to listen to his idle babble? 
O these pestiferous dealers in facts and these 
prosy philosophers, the world must have sur- 
cease from them and wander in the great spaces. 
To idle together in thesweet fieldsof the mind— 
this is companionship, when thoughts come 
not by bidding, and argument is taboo; to have 
the mind as open as that of-a child for all im- 
pressions, and speak as the skylark sings, this 
is the mood that proves companionship. 

I shall be lonely to-night, going into a modern 
monastery and driving homealone. The world 
is all people to me. | lean upon them. They 
induce thought and fancy. They give color 
to my life. They keep me from: looking in- 
ward, where, alas! I never find that which 
satisfies me. For of all men | am most critical 


of myself. Others when they go to bed or sit by 
themselves may chuckle over things well done, 
or find satisfaction in the inner life, as George 
does; but not so with me. Thrown on myself 
I am a stranded bark upon a foreign shore. 
And this I know is not as it should be. Each 
one should learn to stand alone and find in 
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contemplation and in fancy the rich material 
with which to fashion some new fabric, or build 
more solidly the substance of his soul. 

I like to have you talk as in your latest letter 
of the making of yourself. It seems so much 
more possible than that I could do the same. 
But I am a miserable groping creature, cast on 
a sea of doubt, rejecting one spar to grasp an- 
other, and crying all the time against the storm 
for help. 1 do not know another man who has 
tortured himself so insistently with the prob- 
lems that are unsolvable. You are firmer in 
your grasp, and when you get something you 
cling to-it and push your way like a practical 
person toward the shore, that shore of solid 
earth which is not, but by the pushing you real- 
ize the illusion, or the reality, of progress. 

Here I am talking loosely of the greatest 
things, and perhaps pedantically; well,- we 
agreed to talk, didn’t we, of anything and 
everything? You have the birds, the lake, the 
mountains beyond, the children next door, and 
the Fairy all our own, and I have my desk to 
look at and outside birchblocks.and the sky. 
If | ever do hypnotize myself into any kind of 
faith, or find contentment in any one thing, it 
will be the sky. The reason I like the water is 
because it is so much like the sky. There is an 
amplitude in it that gives me chance for in- 
finite wanderings. The clouds and the stars 
are somehow the most companionable of all 
things that do not walk and talk. 

Well, we have walked a bit together and have 
come to the edge of the field where we look off 
and see the unending stretch of prairie and the 
great dome. 


The same ideas about faith come out in a 
letter Lane wrote in 1919 to a friend who had 
lost his son: 


| hear that your boy has been lost at sea, 
and | write this word not in the hope that | can 
say anything that will minimize your loss, for 
all the kindly ‘words of all mén in all the-world 
could not do as much as one faint smile from 
that boy’s lips could do to bring a bit of joy 
into your heart. ; ‘ 

But you are an old, old friend of mine. It is 
more than thirty years since we dreamed a 
dream together which you were able to realize. 
We both have had our fortune in good and bad, 
and on the whole I think our lives have not 
added to the misery of men but have done 
something toward making life a bit more kind 
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for many people. And why should that boy 
be taken from your There is the mistery— 
if you can solve it you can solve all the other 
mysteries. I hope you have some _ good 
staunch faith, which I have never been able 
to get, that would enable me to look upon these 
things in humility, in the confidence that this 
thing we call a body is only a temporary en- 
velope for a permanent thing—a lasting, growing 
thing called a spirit, the only thing that counts. 
If we can get that sense we can have a new 
world. | do not believe we will change this 
world much for the good out of any materialis- 
tic philosophy or by any shifting of economic 
affairs. We need a revival—a belief in some- 
thing bigger than ourselves, and more lasting 
than the world. 


Later in that same year an old friend of 
Lane’s became a Catholic and a husband at 
about the same time. Lane wrote him with a 
characteristic sense of humor and of religious 
feeling: 


Washington, December 29, [1919]. 
My DEAR JOHN: 

The manner in which you write assures me 
that you are very happy, notwithstanding your 
marriage and your new religion, for which | am 
glad. An even better assurance is the picture 
of the bride. By what wizardry have you been 
able to lure and capture so young, good, and 
intelligent-looking a girl? | presume she was 
fascinated by the indirectness of your speech, 
the touches of humor and your very stern man- 
ner. John, you are a humbug, you have 
made that aloofness and high indifference a 
winning asset. | shan’t give you away. Only 
you fill me with a mortifying envy. 

As for your religion, various of your friends 
think it odd. | think that you are a subject 
for real congratulation. A man whocan believe 
anything is miles ahead of the rest of us. | 
would gladly take Christian Science, Moham- 
medanism, the Holy Rollers, or anything else 
that promised some answer to the perplexing 
problems. But you have been able to go into 
the Holy of Holies and sit down on the samé 
bench of belief with most of the saints—this is 
miraculous good fortune. I meanit. |am not 
scoffing or jeering. | never was more seri- 
ous. This whole damned world is damned be- 
cause it is standing in a bog, there is no sure 
ground under any one’s feet. Weare the gross- 
est materialists because we only know our 
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bellies and our backs. We worship the great 
god Comfort. We don’t think; we get sen- 
sations. The thrill is the thing. All the 
newspapers, theatres, prove it. We resign 
ourselves to a life that knows no part of man 
but his nerves. We study “reactions,” in 
human beings and in chemistry —recognizing 
no difference between the two—and to my 
great amazement, the war has made the whole 
thing worse than ever. John, if you have 
a religion that can get hold of people, grip 
them and lift them—for God’s sake come over 
and help us. I know you can understand how 
people become Bolsheviks just out of a desire 
for definiteness and leadership. The world 
will not move forward by floating on a sea of 
experimentation. It gets there by believing in 
precise things, even when they are only one 
tenth true. I wish | had your faith—as a 
living, moving spirit. Some day I pray that 
I may get with you where you can tell me more 
of it and how you got it. 

I am leaving the Cabinet, tho’ the precise 
date no one knows, for the President is not yet 
well enough to talk about it. He seems to be 
too done up yet to stand any strain or worry. 
But I must have some money, for my years are 
not many, Anne [Mrs. Lane] is far from well, 
and Nancy [his daughter] is a young lady, and a 
very beautiful one. She has just come out and 
is quite the belle of the season, tho’ like her 
father, too anxious for popularity. 

Great good luck of all kinds to you in 1920, 


old man—and do give me a line now and then. 
Fs Kody 


By the time that he left office Lane was sick. 
Soon afterward the realization of the serious- 
ness of his ailment—angina pectoris—forced 
itself upon him and he went from one place to 
another and to many doctors in search of relief. 
To a man facing death, not as a soldier does 
from time to time, but every minute, material 
things lose their hold and the contemplation 
of the mysteries of life are apt to crowd into the 
mind. 

Early in 1921 Lane went to Rochester, Min- 
nesota, to put himself under the care of the 
Mayo brothers. The letters that follow tell of 
his struggle and his faith. 


To John G. Gehring 


Rochester, Minnesota [April] 30 [1921.] 


To-morrow will be May day—Once, before 
the world became industrial, a day of gladness, 
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now a day of dread, another result of mal-ad- 
justment. 

Whatever would these doctors do if they had 
no cheeks in which to hold their tongues while 
telling sick folk what ails them, and the cure? 
You are learning, Sir, how much of wisdom 
some men lack who have certain knowledge. 
And wisdom is what we are after, we Knights 
of the Mystic Sign. Wisdom—the essence of 
lives lived; knocks, blows, pains, tortures re- 
duced ‘to fears, and these incorporated into a 
string or queue of people who have eyes, nerves, 
and powers of inference, and the initiative to 
experiment and the impulse to try, and try 
again. Result—a nugget no larger than a 
mustard seed of intellectual or spiritual radium, 
yclept wisdom. It does not grow on an- 
cestral trees or on college campuses, nor does it 
come out of laboratories or hospitals, tho’ it is 
sometimes found in all these places. A Car- 
penter is known to have possessed more of it 
than any other man: though most of us don’t 
possess enough wisdom to know that He did 
possess so much of it. An Indian Prince is 
also celebrated for the richness of his supply. 
These men have been followed by others who 
sometimes carried mirrors, but some also had 
tiny grains of the real thing. And those 
are called Optimists and Transcendentalists 
and Idealists and Fools who think that more 
and more of these grains will come into the 
hearts and minds of men; while those are called 
sensible, and shrewd, and sane, who assert that 
the supply is uniform, stationary in quantity 
but moved about, from time to time, producing 
nothing but the illusion that something is 
worth while. 

But you and | say, “Suffer the Illusion to 
come into me for of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.”’ Emerson says each man is an “in- 
let” of the Divine Spirit—just a bit on the side, 
out of the infinite ocean. Thus all of us are 
connected up, and thus there is hope that some 
day doctors will be wiser than to-day. 

I am awaiting the return of Dr. Will. Dr. 
Charles has said “an operation soon,” and that 
probably will be. I am quiescent. But yes- 
terday they gave me a draining, after the 
fashion of the Pasadena man, and | walked 
half a mile yesterday afternoon and a mile to- 
day without stopping and without pain. 
There’s mystery for you! And the thing works 
every time—for a time. 

L should like to hold your hand for a time. 
It’s the best service one man can give another. 


Franklin K. Lane 


We are great hand-holders, we men, natural 
dependents, transfusers of sympathy and un- 
derstanding and heartening stuff. They tell 
me here that your blood for purposes of trans- 
fusion is 1, 2,3, or 4. The last is common de- 
nominator blood and will go into any one safely, 
but is uncommon. All the other three will 
kill if not put into those of corresponding 
quality of blood. Well, you and | like each 
other because we have the same wave-length 
to our nerve current, perhaps, and we could 
hold hands without danger to the other fellow, 
and possibly with some benefit to the world— 
for human sympathy makes good medicine. 
Good fortune betide you! My brother, who 
is sitting by, wishes his affectionate regards 
to go with mine, and he hopes you will some 
day see him in that vale of Paradise where he 


lives. 
F. K. L: 


From a letter to Adolph C. Miller 


Rochester, Minnesota, May 1 (1921). 
Yes, although | am now tottering, 
bruised, battered, down on the floor like a 
prostrate prize-fighter “taking the count”’ and 
hoping for strength enough to rise, although 
an “aged man,” as I was once described in my 
hearing, | am the youngest thing inside that | 
know; in my curiosity and my trustfulness and 
my imagination, and my desire to help, and my 
belief in goodness and justice. I want to strike 
right out now and see the world, and having 
found the good bring it back and distribute it. 
And | see every day things that should be done 
which make me long to live, even though | only 
tell others that they should be done. 
aes 


To friends who had telegraphed and written ur- 
gently for news after his operation 


May 11, 1921 

It is Wednesday afternoon and | am now 
sitting up in bed talking to my good friend, 
Cotter. Until yesterday I did not clearly vis- 
ualize any one thing in this room and did not 
know that it had a window, except that there 
was a place that noise came through, but | did 
know that it had a yellow oak door that stared 
at me with its great, big, square eye, all day and 
all night. 

Last Friday, you see, about ten in the morn- 
ing, I took the step that I should have 
taken months, yes, years ago. | was stretched 
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on a stiff, hard table, my arms were clamp- 
ed down, and in three quarters of an hour | 
had my appendix and my gall bladder re- 
moved, which latter was a stone quarry and the 
former a cesspool. Today, most tentatively, | 
crawled onto a chair and ate my first mouthful 
of solid food. But four days ago I managed 
to shave myself, and | am regarded as pretty 
spry. 

I have seen death come to men in various 
ways, some rather novel and western. | once 
saw a man hanged. And I have seen several 
men shot, and came very near going out that 
way myself two or three times, but always the 
other fellow aimed poorly. | was being shot 
at because | was a newspaper man, and | 
should have been shot at. There must be 
public concern in what is printed, as well as its 
truth, to justify it. That is something that 
newspapers should get to know in this country. 
After the earthquake in San Francisco, | saw 
walls topple out upon a man. And | have had 
more intimate glimpses still of the picturesque 
and of the prosaic ways by which men come 
to their taking off. 

But never before have | been called upon de- 
liberately to walk into the Valley of the Shad- 
ow and, say what you will, it is a great act. | 
have said, during the past months of endless ex- 
amination, that a man with a little curiosity and 
a little humor and a little money who was not 
in too great pain could enjoy himself studying 
the ways of doctors and nurses as he journeyed 
the invalid’s path. It was indeed made a 
flowery path for me, as much as any path could 
be in which a man suffered more humiliation 
and distress and thwarting and frustration, on 
the whole, than he did pain. 

But here was a path the end of which | could 
not see. | was not compelled to take it. My 
very latest doctor advised me against taking it. 
1 could live some time without taking it. It 
was a bet on the high card with a chance to 
win, and | took it. 

1 undressed myself with my boy’s help in 
one of the hospital rooms and then arraying my- 
self in my best suit of pajamas and an antique 
Samaurai robe which | use as a dressing 
gown, submitted myself to being given a dose 
of dazing opiate, which was to do its work in 
about fifteen minutes. | then mounted a chair 
and was wheeled along the corridor to the 
elevator, stopping meantime to say “adieu” 
to my dear ones, who would somehow or other 
insist upon saying “good-bye,” which is a 
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different word. I was not to be given the 
usual anesthetic, because my heart had been 
cutting up some didoes, so | must take a local 
anesthetic which was to be administered by a 
very celebrated Frenchman. | need not tell 
you that this whole performance was managed 
with considerable éclat, and Doctor Will Mayo, 
probably the first surgeon of the world, was to 
use the knife, and in the gallery looking on were 
Doctor Finney, of Johns Hopkins, Doctor Bill- 
ings, of Chicago, Doctor Vaughan, of the Michi- 
gan University, and others. On the whole, 
it was what the society reporter would call a 
recherché affair. The local anesthetic consists 
of morphine and scopoiamin. It is adminis- 
tered directly by needle to the nerves that 
lead to those particular parts which are to be 
affected by the operation. This | watched 
myself with the profoundest interest. It was 
painful, somewhat, but it was done with the 
niceness and precision that make this new 
method of anesthesia a real work of art. | 
should think that the Japanese, with their very 
rare power at embroidery, might come to be 
past masters in this work. There were some 
insertions very superficial and some extremely 
deep. Over the operator’s head there were a 
half dozen heads peering intently at each move 
he made, while the patient himself was free to 
lift his head and look down and see just what 
was being done. | did not test myself, as | 
should have, to see whether I was paralyzed 
in any part. 

Just when this performance came to a head, 
Doctor Mayo came in and said, “Well, | am 
going in for something.” | said, “That’s right, 
and | hope you will get it.” 

His statement did not conclusively prove 
confidence that he would find the cause of my 
trouble by going in. | knew there could be 
no such definiteness, but I said to myself, 
“He will get it if it’s there.” 

For two days | had had knowledge that this 
operation was to take place at this time, and 
my nerves had not been just as good as they 
should have been. Those men who sleep 
twelve hours perfectly before being electro- 
cuted have evidently led more tranquil lives 
than I have, or have less concern as to the 
future. Ah, now was I to know the great se- 
cret? For forty years | had been wondering, 
wondering. Often I had said to myself that 
I should summon to my mind when this mo- 
ment came some words that would be some- 
what a synthesis of my philosophy. Socrates 
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said to those who stood by, after he had drunk 
the hemlock, “No evil can befall a good man 
whether he be alive or dead.” I don’t know 
how far from that we have gone in these 
twenty-four hundred years. The apothegm, 
however, was not apposite to me, because it 
involved a declaration that | was a good man, 
and | don’t know any one who has the right so 
to appreciate himself. And | had come to the 
conclusion that perhaps the best statement of 
my creed could be fitted into the words, “| 
accept”, which to me meant that if in the law 
of nature my individual spirit was to go back 
into the great Ocean of Spirits, my one duty 
was to conform. “Lead Kindly Light,” was 
all the gospel I had. I accepted. I made 
pretense to put out my hand in submission and 
lay there. 

“All through, doctor?” 

“Yes, doctor.” 

“Very well, we will proceed.” 

And | was gradually pushed through the 
hall into the operating room. The process 
there was lightning-like. | was in torture. 

“Lift me up, lift me up.” 

“What for?” 

“] have one of those angina pains and | 
must ease it by getting up and taking some 
nitro.” 

That had been my practice, but I did not 
reason that never before had the pain come on 
my right side. 

“Give him a whiff of ether.” The tender- 
est arms stole around my head and the softest 
possible voice—Ulysses must have heard it 
long ago—“ Now do take a deep breath.” 

I resisted. I had been told that I would see 
the performance. 

“Please do, breathe very deeply—just one 
good deep breath.” 

That pain was burning the side out of me. 
I tried to get my hand up to my side. Of 
course it was tied down. | swore. 

“Oh Christ! This is terrible.” 

“Ttwillstopif you will reach for a big breath,” 
and | resigned myself. Men who are given 
the third degree have no stronger will than 
I must go 


mine. I knew I was helpless. 
through. I must surrender to that Circean 
voice. 


I] heard the doctor in a commonplace mono- 
tone say, “This is an unusual case——”’ The 
rest of this sentence | never heard. 


There was a long ray of gray light leading 


Franklin K. Lane 











from my bed to my door. | had opened my 
eyes. I had not died. | had come through 
the Valley. 

“| wonder what he got.” 

In the broad part of the ray was my wife 
smiling, and stretching out to that unreachable 
door were others whom | recognized, all smil- 
ing. Things were dim, but the mind seemed 
definite. 

“What did he get?”” | had expected eter- 
nal mysteries to be unraveled. Either | would 
know, or not know, and | would not know that 
I would not know. 

“He got a gall-bladder filled with stones and 
a bad appendix, and now you are to lie still.” 

Then to this the drama had come, the drama 
beyond all dramas—a handful of brownish se- 
cretions and a couple of. pieces of morbid 
flesh!! Ah me! 


| am doing well, cared for well, as happy as 
can be; have had none of my angina pains since 
the operation. And as | lie here, | contem- 
plate a frieze, a procession of doctors and 
nurses and internes, of diagnosticians and tech- 
nicians and experts and mechanics. and ser- 
vitors and cooks—all, the great and the small, 
in profile. They are to look like those who 
have made their pretenses before me during 
the past year—the solemn and the stupid; the 
kindly; the reckless; the offhand; the erudite; 
the practical; the many men with tubes and 
the many men with electrical machines. Old 
Aesculapius must begin the procession but the 
Man with the Knife, regnant, heroic size, 
must end it. 

What a great thing, what a pride, to have 
the two men of greatest constructive imagi- 
nation and courage in surgery in the world as 
Americans—Dr. Charles and Dr. Will Mayo. 


To John W. Hallowell 


Rochester, Minnesota, May 14, 1921. 
DEAR JACK: 

I’ve been down into the Valley since | heard 
from you, but I’m up once more and with new 
light in my eye, new faith in my heart, more 
sense of the things that count and those that 
don’t. And affection, love for the good thing 
of any kind, loyalty, even mistaken loyalty, 
these are the things that the Gods treasure. 
They live longest. So I turn to give you my 
hand, dear boy. 

I was most badly infected, but I really never 
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felt better than when | stepped out of the auto 
on to the hospital steps. And it took some 
nerve for me to say, “Go to it,” under such 
circumstances. (I am patting myself on the 
back a bit now). 

Well, Glory be!—that step ‘is taken and now 
I must fight to get fit. They say | am making 
as good a record as a boy as to recovery, so all 
my Scotch whiskies, and big cigars, and late 
nights with you politicians have not ruined me. 

Say dear things to your Mother for me, Jack, 


and give greetings to all your family. 
F,.&..L. 


To Alexander V ogelsang 


Rochester, Minnesota, May 14, 1921. 
This is a line by my own hand, dear Aleck, 
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just to show you that | am still this much 
master of myself. 

I am going through much pain. Inside | am 
a great boil. But Nature is doing all she can, 
and | am helping. They think me a right 
model sort of patient, for | made a showing of 
exceptional recovery. . . . . 

It will be three weeks or more yet of hospital, 
and then much of recuperation. But I have 
no complaint. I feel a faith growing in me, 
and I may yet draw my sword in some good 
fight. 

Affectionately, 
FRANK. 


As he began life thinking of entering ‘“‘some 
good fight” so he ended it. Four days after 
he wrote this letter Franklin K. Lane was dead. 


This instalment concludes the “‘Letters of a High-Minded Man’”’ 


GENERAL ATTERBURY’S ATTITUDE 
TOWARD LABOR 


How He Has Avoided a Struggle with the Employees of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, While Most Other Railroads Have Been Embroiled 


By WILLIAM E. HOOPER 


ESS than a third of the shopmen on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad quit work 
when the general strike of railroad 
shopmen took place on July 1. 
There was no strike vote on the 

Pennsylvania so far as is known, and the 
Pennsylvania, unlike the other railroads of the 
country, is not a party to the wage reduction 
order of the Railroad Labor Board. This is 
because the Pennsylvania management and its 
employees reached an agreement on wage re- 
ductions without carrying the controversy to 
the Labor Board. The other railroad man- 
agements failed to reach an agreement with 
their men, and therefore the controversy was 
carried to the Labor Board. 
- Almost everybody knows, or thinks he 
knows, that General W. W. Atterbury of the 
Pennsylvania refused to obey the rulings of the 
Railroad Labor Board, but probably there is 
not one in a thousand well-informed people who 
knows that the Pennsylvania for a year past 
has been making an experiment in industrial 
democracy that bids fair to revolutionize the 


relations between railroad officers and railroad 
employees. Even among railroad executives 
it is usual to hear General Atterbury’s atti- 
tude toward the Labor Board either con- 
doned or deplored. In general discussions of 
the railroad situation, arbitrary, military, re- 
actionary, autocratic, are adjectives com- 
monly associated with W. W. Atterbury. If 
some careful student of economics who sin- 
cerely deplores the stand that the Vice- 
President of the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
taken, could overhear the comments that are 
called forth when Atterbury’s name is men- 
tioned in a Pennsylvania employees’ General 
Grievance Committee, he would get the great- 
est surprise of his life. 

This prediction is made advisedly. I have 
been in close touch with railroad affairs for 
fourteen years, and within the last year | 
have discussed railroad labor*situations with a 
great number of people. When | recently had 
occasion to meet and talk with labor leaders 
of the shop crafts, maintenance of way em- 
ployees, and Brotherhoods of .the Pennsyl- 
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vania, | got a surprise that is difficult to de- 
scribe in measured terms. 

For a year General Atterbury has had in 
effect a system of joint employee-officer com- 
mittees, which committees have passed on 
and satisfactorily settled grievances of em- 
ployees which could not be settled between the 
local officers and the local union representa- 
tives. Any dissatisfied employee can appeal 
from an order of the general manager of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to a committee com- 
posed equally of his own union representatives 
and of Pennsylvania officers. 

The case is settled on its merits. There 
are no deadlocks, no minority opinions, no 
lineup of opposing forces. The final settle- 
ment represents the joint judgment of twelve 
men engaged in the impartial administration 
of justice. 

This system is the outgrowth of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s so-called defiance of the Labor Board 
order directing the Railroad Company to hold 
a new election of representatives. 


RAILROAD LABOR AND THE A. F. L. 


RIOR to the Government’s administration 

of the railroads, which began in Jan- 
uary, 1918, there were four strong railroad 
employees’ unions, the Order of Railroad Con- 
ductors, the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men, and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Fireman and Enginemen. On some roads the 
shop men were organized in unions which were 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, and on some roads other classes of em- 
ployees were more or less well organized and 
associated or affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. The four Brotherhoods 
never have been and are not now affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. On 
the Pennsylvania the shopmen were not or- 
ganized before Government operation. 

The United States Railroad Administration, 
under William G. McAdoo, encouraged the 
organization of all classes of railroad labor 

After the war was over and within six 
months of the time that had been fixed for 
the return of the railroads to their owners, 
the Railroad Administration entered into a 
national agreement with both railroad shop- 
men and maintenance of way men, and 
then, as a final act, wages were increased 
by about 25 per cent. The roads were 
turned back to their owners and the Trans- 
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portation Act became the law under which 
railroad managers and railroad labor must 
function. 

After many months of hearings the Rail- 
road Labor Board declared the national agree- 
ments inoperative, but at the same time laid 
down a set of principles which should govern 
the handling of the question of railroad wages 
and working conditions. Among other pro- 
visions there was one which said that the em- 
ployees must be represented before the Labor 
Board in any dispute which might arise, by the 
officers or appointed representatives of the 
unions. There were at that time three dif- 
ferent types of unions among railroad em- 
ployees: the Brotherhoods, which are in the 
nature of guilds, the unions promoted by the 
American Federation of Labor and affiliated 
therewith, and an independent union which 
was promoted with the idea of taking in all 
classes of railroad employees but which did 
not propose to associate itself with the Amer- 
ican Federation. The Labor Board’s set of 
principles did not specify which union should 
officially represent the men. 

It is of the utmost importance to bear in 
mind that this provision was a mere statement 
of principles by the Labor Board and is not a 
part of the Transportation Act. The Trans- 
portation Act provides that disputes between 
railroad employees and railroad managements 
shall first be discussed by managements and 
employees and only in the event that the 
management of a particular road and its em- 
ployees fail to agree upon a set of working 
conditions and a schedule of wages, shall the 
dispute be carried to the Labor Board. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ATTITUDE OF ALOOFNESS 


HE organization of the Pennsylvania 

Railroad has for a great many years been 
in many respects unlike that of any other 
railroad company. The Pennsylvania has a 
liberal pension system which provides that a 
man who has been in the service 20 years and 
reaches the age of 65 and is mentally or physi- 
cally incapacitated will be retired on a pension, 
and a man who reaches the age of 70 must be 
retired on a pension. The Pennsylvania will 
not take into the service new men who are 
over 45. This rule, however, was suspended 
during the war on the distinct understanding 
that men over 45 should be considered as 
temporarily employed only and not eligible 
for a pension. 





General Atterbury’s Attitude Toward Labor 


Officers on the Pennsylvania are promoted 
from within the organization almost ex- 
clusively, and all of the higher officers have 
risen in the service of the Pennsylvania ex- 
clusively. The result of this policy was to 
develop a closed corporation, an organization 
which was more dependent on the form of 
organization and less dependent on the in- 
dividual ability and individual characteristics 
of officers and men than is the case with any 
other railroad in the United States. It is 
often said that a Pennsylvania railroad officer 
can never make a success in some other or- 
ganization. This is not literally true, but has 
a grain of truth in it. 

The ideal in building up the personnel was 
to select employees with care and to assure 
a good man a good job during his working 
lifetime, and a sufficiency to live on after he 
was too old to work. Railroad officers differ 
sharply as to whether that form of organiza- 
tion is the best fitted to make an efficient per- 
sonnel for the operation of a railroad, but, in 
general, Pennsylvania officers believed in their 
system. There was an esprit de corps among 
Pennsylvania employees which, while it was 
occasionally annoying to the traveler and 
amusing to the officers of other roads, was a 
very real thing. 

This was an important factor in the dif- 
ficulties which the Pennsylvania had under 
Government administration. It was pecu- 
liarly hard for Pennsylvania men to coGperate 
with other railroads and it- was likewise a 
temptation for other ra‘lroad officers to take a 
free whack at the organization which had held 
itself as distinct and apart. 


ATTERBURY'S RISE TO THE VICE-PRESIDENCY 


. W. ATTERBURY worked up from the 

ranks of the mechanical department and 
in this is an exception both as regards the 
Pennsylvania and other roads. The great 
majority of Pennsylvania officers began work 
in the civil engineering department. Atter- 
bury graduated from Yale and began work as 
an apprentice in the Altoona Shops of the 
Pennsylvania in 1886. He worked as as- 
sistant road foreman of engines (an engine 
driver training other engine drivers), assistant 
engineer of motive power, and master me- 
chanic. He was appointed superintendent of 
motive power (an executive position) in 1806, 
and seven years later was made general man- 
ager. When the United States entered the 
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war Atterbury was serving as vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in charge of opera- 
tion. The Government appointed him di- 
rector general of transportation of the U. S. 
Expeditionary Forces in France. In October, 
1919, Brigadier-General Atterbury returned to 
the Pennsylvania as vice-president, 

When the private management resumed 
control the problem of whether to attempt to 
reconstruct the old Pennsylvania organization 
or to accept the imposition of outside control 
of labor had to be faced. General Atterbury 
had had an unusually large opportunity to 
study organization in his experiences in the 
United States Army abroad. He set to work 
to reorganize both the officer organization and 
the method of dealing with employees. We 
may assume that he likewise undertook to free 
the Pennsylvania personnel from the domina- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor. It 
is claimed that he used the Brotherhoods in 
this attempt as a tool. The Brotherhood 
leaders themselves do not, | think, believe this 
is true. Certainly they do not believe that he 
used them illegitimately. 

The Pennsylvania announced that an elec- 
tion would be held by all classes of Pennsyl- 
vania employees for the selection of repre- 
sentatives to go before the Labor Board on 
behalf of Pennsylvania employees. The elec- 
tion was by Australian ballot under the super- 
vision of representatives of both the employees 
and the management, and under every safe- 
guard, that the employee’s name and his vote 
should not be linked together to the knowledge 
of the officers of the Pennsylvania. There was 
one restriction: The vote for representative of 
any class of men was restricted to a choice 
among the employees of the Pennsylvania in 
that particular class of work. An employee of 
the Pennsylvania could not vote for a union 
officer who was not an employee of the Pennsyl- 
vania. He could vote for a union officer who 
was also an employee of the Pennsylvania. 

There was no disagreement as to the method 
of voting or question of the outcome of the 
vote, so far as the Brotherhoods' were con- 
cerned. With the maintenance of way em- 
ployees, two votes had to be taken. There was 
a union of these men on the Pennsylvania, 
and the union officers attempted to explain 
the system of voting to their membership, but 
on the first trial were unsuccessful. Ballots 
came in marked for almost everybody that the 
labor gangs had ever heard of; some wanted 
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General Atterbury, some wanted the Italian 
banker of their local town; others selected as 
their representatives before the Labor Board 
some character in Italy that had appealed to 
their fancy before they emigrated. 

The second attempt was more successful 
and the vote was overwhelmingly in favor 
of appointing the union officers as representa- 
tives of the Pennsylvania maintenance of way 
employees. These union officers were already 
Pennsylvania employees, and there was not, 
therefore, a conflict between the unions and the 
Pennsylvania. 

With the shop crafts, however, the American 
Federation of Labor insisted that they vote 
for national union officials who were not con- 
nected with the Pennsylvania. This the 
Pennsylvania would not permit, and the re- 
sult was that the large numbers of the shop 
crafts refused to vote. 


A LEGAL QUESTION 


HE Labor Board was appealed to, and 

ruled that the Pennsylvania’s method of 
holding elections was improper. It is obvious 
that it did not agree with the principles laid 
down by the Labor Board, but the contention 
of the Pennsylvania was that it did agree with 
the spirit and the letter of the Transportation 
Act. Here was a plain question of the legal 
interpretation of the Transportation Act. 
The Pennsylvania management and its legal 
department took one view, the Labor Board 
another. The logical and right thing to do 
was to take the question into the courts and 
get a final interpretation of the Transportation 
Act through the means provided in the United 
States Constitution. 

This is exactly what the Pennsylvania did. 
The Transportation Act does not provide for 
any method of enforcement of the findings of 
the Labor Board, but does provide that the 
Labor Board may publish its findings holding 
one party or the other in the wrong in a dis- 
pute. The Pennsylvania asked for an in- 
junction restraining the Labor Board from 
publishing its finding that the Pennsylvania 
had not held proper elections. When this 
motion for injunction was finally argued be- 
fore the District Court, it gave an opportunity 
to bring the whole question of the legality of 
the Labor Board’s authority before the courts. 
Judge Page upheld the contention of the 
Pennsylvania management. The Labor Board, 
of course, appealed, and the case is now await- 
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ing trial in the higher courts. It will finally 
have to be decided by the United States Su- 
preme Court. The Pennsylvania manage- 
ment says, “If this be a defiance of the Labor 
Board, make the most of it.” 

If the Pennsylvania’s contention is correct, 
and its elections were held in accordance with 
the Transportation Act, the situation as re- 
gards the Pennsylvania is beyond the juris- 
diction of the Labor Board. 


PRESENT CONTROVERSY BEFORE THE BOARD 


HERE are three points on which the 

representatives of employees of roads other 
than the Pennsylvania have gone to the Labor 
Board. These three questions, however, are 
taken to the Labor Board only because the 
railroad managements have failed to reach an 
agreement with their own employees. The 
three points are: The question of the reduc- 
tion of wages; the question of having outside 
contractors do maintenance of equipment and 
maintenance of way work, and the question of 
overtime payments at higher than the regular 
hourly rates. On all three of these points the 
Pennsylvania management and Pennsylvania 
employees reached an agreement without carry- 
ing the dispute to the Labor Board. 

The Pennsylvania convinced its employees 
that reductions in wages were necessary. It 
adopted an absolutely unique method of ap- 
proach to this subject in so far as railroad 
companies were concerned. The shop em- 
ployees were invited to join the railroad officers 
in an investigation of the comparative scale 
of wages that was being paid in other than 
railroad shops and other than railroad main- 
tenance of way work, and to make a joint re- 
port. The ordinary way of handling a case 
such as this would have been for the railroad 
statistician to have prepared an elaborate 
“exhibit”? and the Labor people to have like- 
wise prepared an “exhibit” then the two ex- 
hibits would have been sprung simultaneously, 
and would have been in entire conflict. 

I talked with men who had been engaged, 
and by that I mean employees, in making this 
joint investigation, and they assured me that 
there could be no question of the fairness of 
the whole investigation. They said that they 
were convinced beyond the faintest doubt that 
lower wages were being paid for the same kind 
of work in other industries than were being 
paid on the Pennsylvania. 

With this investigation as a basis, a new 
































wage schedule was worked out, which is in no 
instance lower than that which has been 
ordered by the Labor Board and in a great 
many cases somewhat higher. The reduc- 
tion in wages under this agreement was to have 
gone into effect on July 1, but was postponed 
voluntarily by the Pennsylvania management 
until July 16th, or 15 days later than the 
Labor Board’s order went into effect. 

The Pennsylvania was not farming out any 
repairs to equipment or any maintenance of 
way work. Therefore, there was no question 
to be taken tefore the Labor Board by the 
Pennsylvania employees. 

The management and men reached an 
agreement of the overtime question on the 
basis of the joint report on conditions in other 
industries. 


REACHING AN AGREEMENT 


HY was it that the Pennsylvania was 

able to get together with its employees 
and reach an agreement when all the other 
railroads failed to do so? It was because the 
Pennsylvania succeeded in throwing off the 
grip which the American Federation of Labor 
had obtained on railroad workers during the 
period of government administration. It did 
this, B. M. Jewell says, because it defied the 
orders of the Labor Board. It was able to do 
this, the management believes, because it suc- 
ceeded in gaining the confidence of Pennsyl- 
vania employees to an extent that permitted a 
settlement of the three questions now before 
the Labor Board without an appeal to the 
Labor Board. The so-called defiance of the 
Labor Board’s orders is an incidental court test 
of whether the Transportation Act gives 
the Labor. Board the power to choose be- 
tween union representatives as to what unions 
it will deal with; in other words, has the Labor 
Board the power to compel all railroads to deal 
exclusively with the union officers approved of 
by the American Federation of Labor, or is 
this beyond the powers vested in the Board by 
the Transportation Act? Argue pro and con 
as we may, it is a question which only the 
Supreme Court can finally answer. 

Is this attitude of General Atterbury’s 
strictly analogous to that of the shop craft 
unions which have struck because they re- 
fused to accept the Labor Board’s decision in 
a case which both sides had agreed to submit 
toit? Probably that question will be answered 
on a basis of sympathy rather than of logic. 
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Those who sympathize with the aims of the 
American Federation of Labor, to whom pa- 
ternalism is a red rag, will take the position 
that in practice and in fact, General Atter- 
bury acted in defiance of the Labor Board and 
set the example which only now is being fol- 
lowed ‘by the shop crafts. From what I have 
personally seen and heard this is not the point 
of view taken by the vast majority of Pennsyl- 
vania employees. 


EVADING THE LABOR BOARD’S RULINGS 


N THIS regard, however, another point 

should be brought out. Regardless of 
whether or not the Pennsylvania’s interpre- 
tation of the Transportation Act is correct or 
incorrect, did the railroads that farmed out 
maintenance of equipment work and mainte- 
nance of way work defy the Labor Board and 
so set the example which the shopmen are now 
following? The railroad executives claim that 
here again was a case where they are really at- 
tempting to interpret the Transportation Act 
and are not refusing to obey orders of the 
Labor Board which are in accordance with the 
powers conferred on the Board. The execu- 
tives argue that if they had refused to 
increase wages after the Labor Board had 
ordered an increase in wages, then only would 
their case have been strictly analogous to that 
of the striking shopmen. 

Here again the question will be decided Ly 
each individual who studies it in accordance 
with where his sympathies lie, and those who 
try to uphold the railroad executives will be 
accused of standing on technicalities. 

After all, who did it first is not the most 
important question involved in this railroad 
labor situation. Assume, if you like, that 
the struggle is one between paternalism and 
national trade unionism, in which both sides use 
such weapons as are at their disposal. Labor 
is using its most effective weapon, or at least, 
the one it considers the most effective, the 
strike. General Atterbury and the Pennsyl- 
vania management are using a weapon which 
has been tried before in a more or less half- 
hearted way, but so far as | know, it is one 
which has never been tried out on a large -cale 
in absolutely good faith on a railroad before. 

The only way in which the Pennsylvania 
management can keep its employees from 
affiliation with and obedience to the American 
Federation of Labor is to convince 200,000 
men, more or less, that their ultimate best 
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interest can be more safely entrusted to the 
Pennsylvania management than to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, to W. W. Atterbury 
rather than to Samuel Gompers. It’s a ques- 
tion to which | do not wish even to suggest an 
answer. Nearly everything that Labor has 
obtained in the past has been through the 
formation of labor unions and collective bar- 
gaining. Has this bargaining, however, got 
to be carried on by highly paid experts who 
have established national policies in accord- 
ance with which they dictate local conditions 
as expediency suggests, or can the employees 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, working col- 
lectively, bargain with the management of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and protect their own 
interests? 

General Atterbury says that this is possible, 
and he has convinced the great majority of 
Pennsylvania employees that he is right. 

His method of procedure has been some- 
what as follows: Conferences were held be- 
tween representatives of the men and officers. 
A system of unhampered secret balloting was 
worked out. Each craft and class of labor 
selected its local chairman, and these in turn 
selected the members of the General Grievance 
Committee. This committee met with an 
equal number of railroad officers. The com- 
mittee was vested with powers greater than 
that of the general manager of the railroad for 
the purposes of settling labor questions. These 
joint committees worked out an agreement or 
understanding. 

Adopting this agreement or understanding 
as a constitution in the light of which disputes 
between employees and railroad officers shall 
be settled, these committees hear complaints 
and decide for or against the complainant. 


THE VIEWS OF LABOR 


HE general committee of at least one of 

the unions made a thorough investigation 
through the local chairmen of the Grievance 
Committees as to the opinion of union officers 
and union members as to how the scheme had 
worked out in the year during which it has been 
tried. The expressions of opinion in favor of 
it were, | believe, unanimous. Such expressions 


as “ The best thing ever tried on this railroad or 
any railroad’’ were frequert. Mind you, this 
opinion was expressed to the union officer, and 
was not an expression of opinion which might 
be used for or aga:nst a man by his immediate 
boss. One advantage, that nearly every ex- 
pression of opinion called attention to, was the 
fact that “whereas in the past it has taken 
anywhere from three months to two years to 
get a grievance settled, now grievances are 
settled within a month.” 

The danger of a scheme such as this has 
often been discussed. The railroad officer says, 
“ How can we maintain discipline if our orders, 
which must be obeyed, are subject to review by 
employees? How long will it be until the 
employees see that they have the upper 
hand and make discipline a farce?” The 
Pennsylvania has had this system in effect 
considerably over a year, and, so far from 
showing any tendency toward weakening dis- 
cipline, it has led to a mutual understanding of 
problems such as has never existed, to my 
knowledge, in any railroad organization. Rail- 
road officers who have been so imbued with 
their duty to the stockholders of the Pennsyl- 
vania that they could never see anything but 
the management’s side of a question, and 
labor men, whose allegiance to the cause of 
labor has been the first creed of their existence; 
have gone into these joint meetings where 
there was no arbitrator, where a labor man 
sat next to—not across the table from— 
a railroad officer, and have codperated in 
getting at the fair decision of a disputed 
point. 

The immediate danger ahead of this Penn- 
sylvania industrial democracy plan is that B. 
M. Jewell, representing the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, will attempt so to manipulate 
the negotiations between the other railroads 
and the Labor Board and striking shopmen, 
that the other railroads will bring pressure to 
bear on the Pennsylvania to abandon its plan 
in order that their own difficulties may be 
straightened out. A thorough understanding 
of what has been and is being done on the 
Pennsylvania ought to prevent such a thing 
happening. 
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J. R. HOWARD, LEADER OF 
AMERICAN FARMERS 


The Iowa Farmer Who is Leading the Crusade to Improve Con- 
ditions on the Farm. His Training and Experience as an Econ- 
omist, Banker, and Farmer, and the way He Handles His Job 


By JOHN K. BARNES 


‘HE Crusaders of the Middle Ages 
brought back to western Europe 
the learning of the East and planted 
the seeds that bore fruit in the 
Renaissance of Europe. Richard 
the Lion Hearted might as appropriately be 
called Richard the Bearer of Light. In 
America to-day a modern crusade is bringing 
the knowledge of scientific agriculture into 
every farming community and is planting the 
seed that indicates a re-birth of American rural 
life. More than a million American farmers 
are enrolled in this crusade and they are as 
surely making history as did the crusaders of 
old. The renaissance of American agriculture 
may have as large a place in the history of the 
United States as did the earlier Renaissance 
in Europe. 

Mr. J. R. Howard, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, is the Richard of 
this organized crusade. Fifteen hundred 
county farm bureaus are at the foundation of 
the movement. There a new educational 
work among farmers, their wives, and their 
children is going on. The “County Agent,” 
usually the graduate of an agricultural college, 
working as the field agent of the state agricul- 
tural college and the Federal Department of 
Agriculture, with all the knowledge and facil- 
ities of these two at his command, is there 
showing the farmers how to grow larger and 
better crops and raise better live stock, how to 
combat the insects and diseases that prey 
upon them, and is bringing the farmers of each 
county into helpful and pleasant contact with 
one another. There the “Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent” is showing the farmers’ wives how 
to make the farm home attractive and how to 
conduct it efficiently. And there the “Boys 
and Girls Club Leader” is rendering one of the 
most important services of all: interesting the 
boys and girls in corn clubs, in baby beef con- 





tests, in hog raising, in poultry raising, in 
dressmaking, in farm accounting—creating in 
them an interest in farming and showing them 
that agriculture is a science worthy of the 
study of the best minds and that it grants its 
rewards in proportion to the brain power, not 
the muscle power, expended upon it. 

It is in connection with all this work that 
the county farm bureaus have been organized 
in forty-six states and it has been a natural step 
for these county bureaus to combine into state 
organizations to serve their members in mat- 
ters of more than local moment and for the 
state organizations to combine in the American 
Farm Bureau Federation to deal with national 
affairs. 

The foundation of the whole movement, how- 
ever, is the county farm bureau, where direct 
personal service is being rendered to the farmer 
and his family and where farm leaders are 
steadily being developed. The state and 
Federal organizations might stray from the path 
of true service to the farmer, and yet these 
county units would remain and would send 
forth new leaders adequately to serve the 
farmers in state and national matters. 

It is in these farm bureau organizations, 
county, state, and national, that most of the 
farmers who have set forth to solve the Amer- 
ican farm problem are enrolled. This problem 
is complex. It is not only the purely economic 
one of finding ways to produce enough food to 
keep us a self-sustaining nation. That might 
be done by large-scale operations under a 
system somewhat resembling serfdom. It 
might be done with the help of scientists, by 
growing three or four crops in a year. But 
the more important problem is the production 
of men and women, in whom there is that 
“hoarded capital of health” on which the 
future of the nation rests. If our farms con- 
tinue to be the principal breeding place of the 
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nation’s children, and farm life becomes at- 
tractive enough to hold its fair proportion of 
those children, then not only will the food 
problem be solved but also the future welfare of 
the nation will be assured. If not, the first 
chapter in the “ Decline and Fall of the United 
States’’ will be written. 

There is a general misunderstanding, not only 
among city and town people, but also among 
some farmers themselves, regarding the profits 
made in farming. No one questions but that 
many modest fortunes have been accumulated 
by farmers. But they have usually been made 
in one or more of three ways: by draining 
the soil of its fertility; by fourteen hours of 
labor a day; or by the enhancement in value 
of farm land. The abandoned farms of the 
Eastern states are mute evidence that man 
has drawn nourishment from the earth more 
rapidly than Nature could make good the 
overdraught. Unless aid is given by the scien- 
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tific help of man, it will take ages of the healing 
touch of air and rain, together with the plough- 
ing of the humble earthworm and the frost to 
restore to this soil its spent fertility. And 
many of those who robbed this Eastern soil of 
its greatest asset moved with the tide of emi- 
gration westward to wed the virgin soil of the 
fertile plains to the labor of the husbandman. 
Great has been the fruit thereof, and as all 
available land except that which must be 
irrigated has been taken up, these pioneers, or 
their children, who paid little or nothing for 
their farms, have been able to sell them for 
enough to retire on. That is how most of the 
farm fortunes in America have been made. 

It is a cruel fact, as Dr. Elwood Mead, 
Professor of Rural Institutions of the Uni- 
versity of California dramatically states it, 
that on the average American farm to-day the 
only real profit from farming can be measured 
by the unrequited toil of the boy under fifteen. 
He does the chores, milks 
the cows, works in the 
fields, attends school for a 
few months in winter, if at 
all, when there is less work 
to be done on the farm, and 
has little if any time or 
opportunity to play. He 
learns much from the book 
of Nature, and if he has 
rare ability rises among the 
leaders, but never would he 
choose for himself or accept 
for his sons the hardships 
of his childhood. No solu- 
tion of the farm problem 
would be a solution that did 


OSCAR E. BRADFUTE 


When the vice president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federaticn 
was a boy and used to ride with 
his father to market, he once asked, 
“Why is it, father, that we always 
ask the man how much he will pay 
us for our farm products and then 
when we go to the store we always 
ask the storekeeper how much he 
wants for his goods?”” When the 
Farm Bureau movement started, 
Mr. Bradfute saw in it a possible 
way to remedy this situation. He 
devotes much of his time to the 
work, and on the farm near Xenia, 
Ohio, which, was settled. by’ his 
grandfather he breeds some of the 
finest Aberdeen—Angus cattle in 
America 
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not lift the burden of farm 
life from the shoulders of 
this boy, from his mother 


and his sisters. They must 
have as good educational 
and social opportunities as 
their city cousins, or the 
best of our farm families 
will continue the movement 
to the cities where they can 
secure these advantages for 
their children. And unless 
this exodus of families from 
the farms is arrested we 
are going to lose the most 
valuable product of our 
farms—our country-bred 
young manhood and young 
womanhood. For it is from 
the farms that our cities 
draw their physical and 
moral strength. _ If this res- 
ervoir of health runs low, 
the loss to the country will 
be greater than any falling 
off in food production. 

It is the man who buys 
farm land to-day for whom 
the farm problem must be 
solved. If it is not solved 
for him, then the annual 
crop of those buying farms 
will fail and American agri- 
culture will decay. This 
man must either pay a high 
price for land that still pos- 
sesses fertility or must 
make an investment in fer- 
tility. to add to the land he 
buys. He either buys both 
standing room and nourish- 
ment for his crops, or buys 
standing room alone and has to add the nour- 
ishment. Because owners have seen their 
farms double in value nearly every ten years 
they have been willing to rent them for a 
low rate of return in order to retain for 
themselves any future increment in value, 
and because of the difficulty of earning a re- 
turn on higher land values there has been a 
steady growth of tenant farming in this 
country since 1880. Where these tenant 


farmers intend to become owners and are but 
waiting to accumulate the larger amount of 
money now needed for that purpose. this is 





called from his 480-acre farm in lowa to be its first president. 
as.a college teacher of economics, and had five years’ experience as a banker before 
he purchased a farm near the one on which he was born in Iowa. 
farmer” and his training as an economist and banker, together with his method of 

‘. making ‘‘contacts”’ with other interests, has advanced the cause of the farmer, 
kept the new farm movement on a sound basis and won friends for the farmer among 
business men and bankers. 
ditions for the men, the women, and the children on the farm 





JAMES R. 
When the American Farm Bureau Federation was organized in 1920, this man was 


HOWARD 


He started his career 


He is a real “‘dirt 


The sole aim of his leadership is to improve living con- 


not a disturbing situation (and there is much 
of that); but where it results in loss of fertility 
in the soil—a natural consequence of tenant 
farming unless there is adequate provision 
against it in the contract—it is a wasting evil. 
The problem, therefore, is to make farming 
profitable and attractive to the man who buys 
a farm to-day. The cities as well as the rural 
districts have a vital interest in the solution of 
this problem. 

It is this dual problem that these million 
crusading farmers have set out to solve. They 
expect to solve it by getting a larger part of 
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the consumer’s dollar for the farmer. They 
are applying scientific methods and greater 
efficiency to production and are codperating 
in the marketing of their crops to eliminate 
some of the present costs between the farm 
and the consumer, to enlarge their markets, 
reduce waste, and remove the speculative un- 
certainty in the sale of their products. To 
accomplish these things they have come into 
conflict with established customs and con- 
ditions and possibly into mortal combat with 
some of the present marketing machinery. 
The crusade has led them through state legis- 
latures up to Congress, where the so-called 
“farm bloc”’ has been organized, and is giving 
them a commanding voice in politics as well as 
in economic matters. One of the most import- 
ant results of this awakening has been the 
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E.. F. RICHARDSON 


This member of the executive committee of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation lives on the farm at Willis, Mass., 
that has been in the possession of his family for seven 
generations, since 1678. He is a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature in 1904, has been a county commissioner 
for sixteen years, a member of the local school board for 
eighteen, and town treasurer for twenty. For the past 
four years he has been a member of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture 





DR. W. H. WALKER 


A Nebraska farm boy who became a doctor, a teacher, and 

then a farmer on irrigated land in California. Dr. Walker 

has been one of the conservative wing of the executive 

committee of the American Farm Bureau Federation 

since its start. Like most of the other members of the 

executive committee, he is head of his county farm bureau 
and of his state Farm Bureau Federation. 


spread like wild fire of codperative marketing 
throughout the country. Some most interest- 
ing experiments in this method of merchandiz- 
ing of farm products, with most stupendous 
possibilities, are now being tried in the South 
and other parts of the country. 

The farmer who “tunes himself to nature 
and acquires that lifelong patience which be- 
longs to her,”’ as Emerson said, in this genera- 
tion has lost patience with some things as 
they are and has set out to reform them. 
“The meaning of this,” the Wall Street Journal 
says, “is that a revolution, bloodless but of 
far-reaching effect, is now under way in the 
United States.” It is due to the spread of 
agricultural education, and it is worth noting 
that this Wall Street paper believes “it is 
bound to add enormously to the prosperity of 
the country.” 

Most business leaders are in sympathy with 
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CHARLES S. BROWN 
A self-educated farmer who can quote from the world’s 


best literature like a professor of English. He is president 
of the Arizona State Farm Bureau Federation and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. In response to a request for bio- 
graphical data, he wrote, ‘“The reading public will not 
suffer if there should only be eleven members of the execu- 
tive committee. Christianity might have been better off 
had there only been eleven apostles.” 


this “agricultural revolution.” They realize 
that their prosperity depends upon the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer. He is the 
largest single consuming as well as producing 
class in the country. From 35 to 40 per cent. 
of all our products find a market on the farm. 
But business men would not be favorably 
inclined toward this movement if it did not 
have able, conservative, and constructive leader- 
ship. They have no such friendly feeling for 
the Non-Partisan League of North Dakota. 
The great significance of this modern national 
farm movement is that, for the first time in 
history, the farmers of America have able and 
educated leadership that is qualified to solve 
their problems by sound economic means and 
is not likely to prescribe patent political nos- 
trums. This does not mean that these leaders 
may not make mistakes in exercising their new 
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political and economic power. But they are 
not likely to make mistakes that will wreck 
the movement, as other farm movements have 
been wrecked in the past; and when mistakes 
become apparent, such leaders will know 
how to correct them. They are men who 
deal with facts as they see them, not with 
theories. 

Mr. Howard has been president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation since its 
organization in November, 1919. Previous to 
that he was president of the lowa Farm Bureau 
Federation, and before that he was leader of 
the Marshall County, Iowa, Farm Bureau, 
where his 480-acre stock farm is located. He 
has moved, as the organization has grown, 
from the bottom up. But what is of more im- 
portance in the background of is experience 





JOHN W. COVERDALE 


Another Iowa farmer who, because he was the leader of the 
county agent work in that state, helped organize the lowa 
Farm Bureau Federation and to elect J. R. Howard as the 
head of it. When the American Farm Bureau Federation was 
started these two moved up to the positions of president 
and secretary to serve the farmers of the country as they 


had served the farmers of their state. Mr. Coverdale can 

preach the gospel of county agent work and the farm 

bureau movement as eloquently as Mr. Howard. Organiza- 
tion of the farmers to solve their problems, is his creed 
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is a thorough education in the country schools 
of Iowa, in the days when such schools were 
ruled by forceful men who understood farm 
life; in a town high school, to permit him to 
go to which his parents moved from the farm; 
in a Quaker academy, and in the University 
of Chicago. Then followed two years teach- 
ing in a Quaker college in North Carolina. 

He intended to make 
teaching his life work, 
but the determination 
to accumulate a compe- 
tency, before old age 
overtook him in that 
profession, led him to 
switch temporarily to 
banking. He organized 
arid manageé@ for five 
years a successful bank 
at New Providence, 
lowa. There the call of 
the outdoors, coupled 
with the chance remark 
of a real estate dealer 
one day, that he had a 
certain farm for sale, 
put Howard, his wife, 
and young sons on a 
farm not far from the 
one on which he had 
been born. He imme- 
diately went in debt to 
buy an adjoining farm 
that had been his 
grandfather’s, and set 
about remodeling the 
old home and installing 
modern conveniences, 





HOWARD LEONARD 


As president of the Illinois Agricultural Association since ; i 
1919, Mr. Leonard has proved to be one of leaders in the q uired something 2 


mercial fertilizer, brought the yield up to 
eighty-five bushels to the acre, as he is of any 
of the things he has done as president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

In the background of experience of this 
successful teacher-banker-farmer ‘is also the 
building of a consolidated school near his 
farm. Mrs. Howard started this movement. 
It resulted in bringing 
the farm families of 
that section together in 
a common cause. This 
school is now the meet- 
ing place for those fam- 
ilies, and is a social as 
well as an educational 
centre. Here they have 
as good lectures and 
other forms of worth- 
while entertainment as 
city people have access 
to. When the Howards 
came to Chicago, after 
he became president of 
the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, his 
oldest son had just com- 
pleted the eleventh 
grade in this consoli- 
dated country school. 
He entered the twelfth 
grade of the Chicago 
high school and was 
graduated the next year 
near the head of his 
class. 
~ And the boy had ac- 


working by lantern new farm movement. His father’s death caused him to that country school 
light at night after leave college at the end of his Junior year. Heundertook that he could not have 
. : . the management of the family farm at Eureka, Ill., and . . ; 
putting in full days in became a student of scientific agriculture. Now he suc- gotten in a city or in the 
the fields. That wasin cessfully operates this farm, is a leader in local move- ordinary country schoo! 
1909. Since then he has m™ents looking to the welfare of the farmer, is head of the -_an interest in farm- 


Aded. additi | active and successful Illinois Agricultural Association, and 
added additional acre- js 4 member of the executive committee of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation 


age and increased the 
fertility of his soil until 
now he has one of the best farms in the 
best farming state in the Union. It is his 
ambition to build up this fertility until his 
farm gives the largest yield per acre in the 
state, which will mean the largest in the world. 
He is as proud of the fact that a few years ago 
he bought a run-down eighty that would not 
produce twenty-five bushels of corn to the acre 
and by seeding it to clover, using no com- 


ing. One day during the 
planting season on the 
farm they ran low on 
seed corn. Mr. Howard put the boy in the 
‘‘flivver’’ (he was then about thirteen) and told 
him to go in a certain direction until he found a 
farmer who had some seed corn for sale. He 
gave him some money and told him it would 
probably cost about three dollars and a half a 
bushel. When the boy came back he said, 
“ Dad, So-and-So has better corn than we have 
and | think it would be good for us to plant 























some of it. I got the seed from him. He asked 
seven dollars a bushel for it but I think it’s 
worth it.”” The boy had joined a corn club at 
the consolidated school and was beginning to 
learn the value of good seed. He also joined 
a calf club and took some county prizes. When 
he finished high school in Chicago and his 
father suggested that he go either to the 
University of Chicago 
or Northwestern Uni- 
versity, the boy replied: 
“No! I want to go to 
Ames and take agricul- 
ture. I am going to be 
a farmer.” He entered 
the lowa State College 
last fall and elected the 
course in soils. This 
spring the newspapers 
carried the announce- 
ment that he had been 
declared champion 
stock judge of the 
freshman class. Here 
is a type of the coming 
generation of farmers — 
the product of consoli- 
dated agricultural 
schools, of boys and 
girls clubs, of state agri- 
cultural colleges. They 
will be less satisfied 
with conditions as they 
find them than their 
fathers are. The “agri- 
cultural revolution”’ is 
as sure to be carried 
through as the sun is to 
rise in the morning. 
Mr. Howard, with 
this training and expe- 
rience to draw upon, sees clearly what this 
modern farm movement means to the farmer 
and to the country. He has a clear vision of 
the Holy Land that is to be saved from the 
infidel. With his feet on the ground of fact, 
advancing up the hill of economic truth, his 
head is above most others and he can see the 
happy plain that lies beyond to which Ameri- 
can farmers are now advancing. After a long 
and frank discussion, in his office in Chicago, 
of the aims and objects of the farm movement, 
he pronounced as a summary of the whole mat- 
ter, standing, with something like a religious 
tremor in his voice and the light of a crusader 


tive committee of twelve. 


J. R. Howard, Leader of American Farmers 





CHESTER H. GRAY 


Since the organization of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, Mr. Gray has been a member of the execu- 
He is a farmer of Nevada, Mo., 
and president of the Missouri Farm Bureau Federation 
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in his thoughtful eyes, the following, which | 
believe to be his working creed: 

“The farm home is the centre of America, 
the farm boy and farm girl are the hope of 


the nation. If what we are doing does not 
improve conditions for the farm home, for 
the farm mother, the farm boy and girl, then 
what we are doing is nothing. To get more 
money for the farmer 
is of value only as it is 
reflected in better con- 
ditionson the farm. It 
is from the farms that 
we must draw our lead- 
ers of the future as we 
have drawn our leaders 
of the past.” 

That is the vision 
with which this lowa 
farmer, the present 
leader of this modern 
crusade, views its pur- 
pose. He tests every 
matter that comes be- 
fore him for considera- 
tion by one touchstone 
or measuring rod: What 
will it mean for the 
man on the farm, for 
his family, and for the 
country as a whole. 
Will it result in better 
conditions for the farm- 
er and not do harm to 
others? Always in his 
mind is the man on the 
land—the “dirt farm- 
er,” of which he is one 
—his wife and his chil- 
dren. His sole purpose 
is to render service to 
them. It is like a religion with him, this matter 
of service to his fellow farmers. 

Mr. Howard is the leader of this crusade 
because he was chosen by the farmers’ repre- 
sentatives as the first president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. But the movement 
is greater than any leader and one of the sig- 
nificant things about it is that it is developing 
new leaders all the time. If Mr. Howard re- 
tires at the next annual meeting, as he expects 
to do, and as he should do, for he has poured an 
overflowing measure of his health and energy 
into this unaccustomed work, there are others 
able to carry on the service he has so well 
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begun. It is an interesting fact that no one 
who has ever sought an office in the American 
Farm Bureau Federation has so far been elected 
to it. It has been particularly free from self- 
seeking individuals and has been able to plow a 
straight furrow of honest service to the farmer. 

Such an organization as this might te misled 
as have other farmers’ organizations in the past, 
but it is less likely to be, for it hes men of 
sounder economic training among its leaders 
and a leaven of college trained men throughout 
its million members. But with that great 
benefactor of the farmer, Henry Ford, ad- 
vocating fiat money, and Thomas A. Edison 
supporting him, it is no wonder that many 
farmers clamored for the printing of paper cur- 
rency by the Government as a means of 
checking the disheartening decline of farm 
prices that followed the war. If the head of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation had not 


once been a student of economics and later 
a practical banker, the history of the American 
Farm- Bureau Federation might be different. 
It might have followed the course of the 
Granger movement of the ’seventies—the first 
ot the organized farm movements—which 
bowed down to the fetish of Greenbackism; or 
of that later farm movement of the ’nineties 
which accepted Bryan and free silver as its god. 
At one time Mr. Howard received as many as a 
hundred letters a month from farmers demand- 
ing that the Farm Bureau Federation come out 
in favor of the printing of paper currency. 
In answer to these this farmer-economist 
pointed out what happened in France when 
John Law dictated the fiscal policy of the 
French Government and the assignats were 
issued in a vain attempt to prevent the burst- 
ing of the “Mississippi Bubble.” He _ re- 
ferred to the more recent effect of unsecured 


OUR COMING FARM LEADERS 


Education in scientific farming is now beginning with the boys and girls on 










the farms. Here is an Idaho farm boy with his prize winning Ayrshire calf. 
In the upper corner is Henry C. Howard, son of J. R. Howard, who became 
interested in corn clubs and baby beef contests through the consolidated 
school built near the Howard farm in Iowa, and who is now preparing for 
successful farming at lowa State College at Ames. Such boys as these are 
going to be our well trained farm leaders of the future 
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currency issues in Russia and Germany and 
pointed out that the farmer would be the 
worst sufferer from any such policy of infla- 
tion. 

In regard to the tariff Mr. Howard says 
what the farmers want is as much protection as 
American manufacturing industries enjoy, and, 
he says, they are willing to accept as little as the 
manufacturers will accept. The farmer has paid 
a good share of the high prices for manufactured 
articles which the tariff wall has helped to 
maintain. Is it any wonder then, now that he 
has come into some political power, one of his 
first thoughts is to build such a profitable en- 
closure for himself? How profitable it will be 
is doubtful, for the farmer must send a good 
part of his products over the wall into the 
world’s markets and the price that he gets is 
a world price established in Liverpool, not in 
this country. If his foreign market is con- 
tracted, he will not only get a lower price for 
what he sells abroad but for what he sells at 
home as well. But if his demand for equal 
protection results in bringing down other 
rates, like those on shoes, the farmer, along 
with other consumers, should benefit from 
lower prices. 

Mr. Howard carries a watch of a well-known 
American make which he bought from a 
wholesale house in Chicago that purchased it 
with others in Spain, and he paid for it less 
than half what he would have had to pay if it 
had not made that trip abroad and come back 
through the free gate in the tariff wall, being 
American made. He also knows that he 
could have bought American-made farm ma- 
chinery in Russia and Germany before the 
war, paid the ocean and railroad freight on it 
from there to his farm in Iowa and it would 
have cost less than the same machinery bought 
in this country. Other farmers have similar 
knowledge; it forms part of their background 
of tariff philosophy, and they now want to try 
some of that protection for themselves. 

Not to mislead the reader, it should be ex- 
plained that Mr. Howard does not dictate the 
policy of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. There is an executive committee of 
twelve which is responsible for the policy of 
the organization in accordance with the pro- 
gramme adopted each year by the delegates 
from the state organizations at their annual con- 
vention. These twelve men are farm leaders 


in their respective sections of the country 
from Massachusetts to California. 


President 





J. R. Howard, Leader of American Farmers 








PRODUCTS OF BOYS’ CLUB WORK 


Four prize winning pigs at the Illinois State Fair and the 
boy who raised them. Through the Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
work, which has as its motto “ Make the Best Better,” the 
yield of corn per acre in the United States has been 
practically doubled. But the chief value of the work is 
the ambition to become farmers that it starts in young 


Many more Boys’ and Girls’ Club leaders are 
needed to carry on this important work 


minds. 


Howard is an ex-officio member and chair- 
man of that committee. But it cannot come 
together frequently nor act on many matters 
that come before the organization demanding 
immediate attention. Mr. Howard and Mr. 
J. W. Coverdale, secretary of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, formerly leader of 
county agents in Iowa and instrumental in 
organizing the Farm Bureau Federation in 
that state, decide on such matters. Their 
method of reaching a decision in a recent case 
throws light on the nature of leadership this 
new farm movement enjoys. 

President Harding wanted to know how the 
American farmers stood on the matter of ship 
subsidies. At his request Mr. Howard had a 
long conference with Chairman Lasker of the 
United States Shipping Board. They wanted 
to know within twenty-four hours what the 
American Farm Bureau’s attitude would be. 
Mr. Howard told them that he could not give 
an answer in less than two weeks. He said 
he could call the executive committee to- 
gether within a few days but that they would 
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not be able to express an opinion until they 
had spent considerable time studying the 
question; that he could submit the matter to 
a referendum of the million members but that 
such a vote would mean nothing, for the 
farmers had no information on the subject that 
would help them in casting an intelligent bal- 
lot. What he did was to set the research de- 
partment of the Farm Bureau Federation at 
work gathering all the data bearing on ship 
subsidies that could be found in the Chicago 
libraries and elsewhere. A study of this led 
to the conclusion that a ship subsidy was, 
in effect, a protective tariff. The executive 
committee was already on record as fa- 
voring a tariff that provided a sufficient 
measure of protection to equalize costs of 
production at home and abroad. On the 
bas s of this announced position regarding the 
tariff, and the conclusion that a ship subsidy 
was of a similar nature, Mr. Howard wired 
the President that although in principle the 
farmers were opposed to the idea of sub- 
sidies, in this case they considered one justi- 
fied temporarily for the protection of the Amer- 
ican shipping industry. 

In the matter of railroad freight rates Mr. 
Howard’s action was quite different. Here 
was the farm leader in action serving the 
farmers of the country. They sell their grain 
and other farm products at the Chicago or 
other central market price less the freight rate 
to that market. They do not get the price 
that you see quoted in the paper. There is no 
way for them to absorb the freight rate in the 
selling price of their products. And when 
they buy their supplies and farm machinery 
they have to pay the cost of transportation 
from the point of shipment to their farms. As 
the greatest producing and consuming class _in 
the country there is no question but that “the 
farmer pays the freight.’”’ Therefore, when 
the Interstate Commerce Commission granted 
belated advances in freight rates and shortly 
after came the sharp decline in prices of farm 
products, these high rates became very op- 
pressive to the farmers. They greatly ag- 
gravated the critical situation in the farming 
industry. The farmers felt that some relief 
should be granted them by the railroads. 
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Their leaders felt the same way about it. 
But Mr. Howard knew it would take months 
to get a ruling through the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Lower rates were needed 
by the farmers at once. He therefore went 
to see the president of a western road. This 
president sympathized with the plight of the 
farmers, but said he could do nothing. Then 
Mr. Howard saw a friend of his who was an offi- 
cial in a plow manufacturing company. This 
man had an associate who was a director of this 
western road. The plow manufacturer was 
interested in the farmers’ behalf. He vol- 
unteered to speak to his associate. The result 
was that Mr. Howard was irvited to New 
York to present the farmers’ case before the 
board of directors of the road. He asked for a 
voluntary 10 per cent. reduction in freight 
rates on farm prcducts and convinced these 
directors that it should be granted. The 
matter was then taken up by the Committee 
of Railway Executives and within six weeks 
from the time Mr. Howard saw the rail- 
road president a voluntary reduction of 10 per 
cent. in rates on farm products was announced 
by the railroads. 

This will result in a saving of something 
like $200,000,000 a year to the farmers of the 
country. Yet Mr. Howard is criticized more 
by farmers for thus meeting with the “en- 
emy” than for anything else he does. When- 
ever he goes to see or receives a visit from a 
railroad president, a manufacturer, or a city 
banker and the news is published in the 
papers, some radicals among the farmers, 
and even the radical element of the agri- 
cultural press, is inclined to infer that he is 
selling out the farmers’ interests. But he 
has found this policy of establishing personal 
contacts most fruitful of results in the farmers’ 
cause and he proceeds on the sound theory 
that all business men have an interest in the 
prosperity of the farmer and that the way per- 
manently to benefit one class is to benefit all. 
He is as much at home among big business 
men and bankers as among farmers, and he 
has made the farmer’s problem better under- 
stood by business leaders. In doing*so he has 
impressed them with the character of leader- 
ship that this new farm movement enjoys. 


A second article by Mr. Barnes on the Farm Bureau 
will appear in the October number.—THE EpIToRS 








HERE is no denying that the gov- 
ernment of cities is the one con- 
spicuous failure of the United States.” 
So stands Lord Bryce’s indictment 
in “ The American Commonwealth.” 
Until recently it has been true, but it now re- 
quires considerable qualification. There is no 
denying that at present the outlook in muni- 
cipal administration is far more hopeful than 
depressing. Lord Bryce himself had to soften 
the criticism as his book was reissued and the 
details of the strictures in the original edition 
thirty years ago were much more severe than 
the quoted sentence would indicate. Much has 
happened recently. Progress has been general. 
In the popular mind the improvements have 
been largely connected with what is known as 
the “city-manager”’ or “commission-manager ”’ 
plan of municipal government. A small coun- 
cil is elected at large and chooses a city mana- 
ger. It may dismiss him but may not control 
his acts. The manager appoints the necessary 
city officers and acts for the city in much the 
same way that the general manager would for 
an ordinary corporation. He is responsible 
only to the councilmanic directors. Charter 
provisions result in many differences between 
the plans that are in operation, but this, in its 
essentials, is the scheme. The amateur ad- 
ministrator, chosen on political grounds, is dis- 
placed by the expert brought in from the out- 
side to manage the city. Politics is adjourned. 
At least this is the hope 
Remarkable achievements in the city-man- 
ager cities have resulted. Successes have 
helped to persuade other cities of the truth of 
the argument that the municipality differs from 
the ordinary business corporation chiefly in 
the character of its services and that it should 
be run on business lines. In ten years nearly 
two hundred cities have changed to this 
form of government and the number is being 
rapidly increased. 
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Nearly a hundred other cities and towns 
employ city managers by ordinance. In 1914 
three places in Michigan were trying the plan. 
Now there are twenty-four. One fifth of the 
population of Virginia is “managed.” Most 
of the cities have been small, but the larger 
ones are showing their interest. Wichita, 
Kansas (72,128); Grand Rapids, Michigan 
(137,634); Akron, Ohio (208,435); Dayton, 
Ohio (152,559); Nashville, Tenn. (118,342) 
and Norfolk, Virginia (115,777) are some of 
the more populous cities. On January 1, 1924, 
Cleveland—the largest by far of the cities to 
make the experiment—will begin operations 
with a city manager who will probably receive 
a salary twice that of a member of the Cabinet. 
Cleveland’s experiences will be a severe test of, 
and, it is to be hoped, a triumph for, the new 
plan of municipal government. The abolition 
of special privileges; greater service for the 
expenditures that are made; solvency rather 
than impending bankruptcy; planning for the 
future:—such developments in city manager 
cities are instant and decisive. They find an 
accurate index in the policy of one of the largest 
consulting municipal engineering firms in the 
country which is, to quote rates twenty per . 
cent. “lower for consulting service to city 
manager towns than elsewhere, because of the 
superior ease with which business can be ac- 
complished and payment obtained.” That is 
a rather remarkable attitude toward city ad- 
ministrations. ~ 

One may wonder, on the other hand, whether 
the material results tell the whole story. When 
the visitor goes to the small city which has a 
manager, he is struck by the pride that the 
ordinary citizen takes in the increased effi- 
ciency. He talks about the city manager in 
much the same way that the fond parent talks 
about his child. He tells you the bright things 
that are done. But it is unquestionable that 
the citizen has the attitude of “Let George do 
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it,” and that interest wanes. The city pays a 
manager a fair salary and the responsibility is 
shifted to him. It is likely to be a government 
for but not by the people. Fewer votes are 
cast in the elections. The manager and the 
commission run the city as they would a bank; 
they do what they think is best irrespective of 
the wishes of the depositors. Benevolently 
oligarchic administration has in some places 
taken the place of democratic inefficiency; the 
citizen watches and talks about the oligarchy 
but he is willing to have his government im- 
posed on him from above. That is a grave 
danger. As yet, moreover, the city manager 
scheme has suffered as much if not more from 
too fulsome praise and too extravagant claims 
by its friends than from any unfortunate ex- 
periences. These, however, are theoretically 
possible. No form of government is proof 
against corruption and inefficiency; and if 
those in charge of a city-manager city desire to 
serve themselves rather than the people, they 
can do it just as well and even more easily if 
responsibility is concentrated instead of being 
divided. The plan has succeeded brilliantly in 
some places and it has had a mediocre record 
in only a very few instances. Its successes 
have been due in considerable measure to the 
spirit of the people who were ready for a new 
deal and a better game and to great good for- 
tune in the selection of managers. It is a prom- 
ising but not a millennial form of municipal 
government. 

Types of municipal government in the 
United States have been very varied and it is 
only within recent years that we have given 
them definite names. The mayor-and-council 
hybrid with nomination of administrative 
officers by the mayor and confirmation by the 
council embodied neither the principle of an 
independent executive department nor of one 
responsible to the council. It was indefensible 
in theory and was successful only in excep- 
tional instances. |The independent-decentra- 
lized type with numerous heads of departments 
elected by the people required an absurdly long 
ballot and imposed a tremendous burden on 
the voter. Co6peration in municipal affairs 
could be secured only through the agency of 
political parties, and the electorate could not 
locate responsibility. Even more extravagant 
and unworkable was the board plan of depart- 
mental control. Members of boards were 


elected by the voters or in some cases appointed 
by the governor of the state. 


Some of these 
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boards still survive, but the problem that they 
present now is one of control of a particular 
function rather than the general government of 
a city. In the New York charter of 1870, 
Tweed introduced a new principle—an elected 
mayor with power to appoint the heads of the 
ten administrative departments independent of 
any confirmation by the board of aldermen. 
This was the independent-centralized-executive 
type. It was abandoned by New York in 1873 
but in 1880 was taken up by Brooklyn and was 
widely imitated. The Tweed charter intro- 
duced another novel element—a board of 
estimate and apportionment. The municipal 
purse strings were held by a group of adminis- 
trative officials. All of these were compara- 
tively simple types of municipal government. 
Many cities, however, suffered the luxuries of 
charters which sought to create institutional 
monstrosities. Official relationships were 
woven into a chaotic veil of disorganization 
and irresponsibility which made inefficiency 
inevitable and concealed corruption. Ameri- 
can city government was fearfully and won- 
derfully complex. 

Entirely apart from the rapid developments 
which began twenty years ago with commission, 
and later with city manager, government, great 
improvements have come about in the organiza- 
tion of American municipalities. The bicam- 
eral legislature which is inevitable in the 
federal system (but which ought to be scrutin- 
ized more than it has been) and which is of 
doubtful utility in state government, was no 
more justifiable in the cities than a bicameral 
directorate would be in a railroad company. 
Fortunately less than a score of cities now have 
bicameral councils. The most important are 
Atlanta and Baltimore. Atlanta voted on the 
city manager plan in June last but the proposal 
was defeated. The bicameral plan was adhered 
to, although the election was close and it was 
claimed by the advocates of the new form that 
with fair treatment they might have won. — In 
the section of the city that was considered 
most strongly in favor of the city-manager form 
of government, the polling booth was changed 
on the day before election from the place in 
which it had been for twenty years. This re- 
duced the vote of the advocates of a new char- 
ter. Interestingly enough, twelve of the cities 
that still have the bicameral government are in 
New England. It was the ideal of the Mass- 
achusetts constitution of 1780 to have a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men, and the reten- 

















tion of the bicameral council may show the 
survival of this hope. 

At no time in the history of the country did 
more than half the cities have two branches of 
the council, and changes to a unicameral body 
have been steady. Some of them have taken 
place in New England. Boston’s municipal 
legislature, for example, has been reduced from 
88 to 9; Cambridge from 33 to 15; and New 
Haven from 75 to 21. Pittsburgh has come 
down from 89 to 9; St. Louis from 41 to 28, and 
Philadelphia from 127 to 21. In the case of 
single chamber councils there have been con- 
siderable reductions. Milwaukee now has 25 
in place of 46; Indianapolis 9 instead of 21; 
Chicago has come down from 70 to 50 and De- 
troit from 36 to 9. Hopewell, Virginia, a 
mushroom product of the war, is the only city 
in twenty years which has deliberately adopted 
the bicameral form of municipal government. 

A quarter of a century ago the ward was al- 
most universally the unit of representation in 
the city, but it is being gradually abolished. 
It had some advantages in stimulating interest 
and in securing a uniform apportionment of 
councilmen, but it was the stronghold of 
political manipulation. A number of cities 
now have a compromise, with some councilmen 
being elected at large while for others the 
ward unit is retained. The ward is abolished 
in city-manager cities with a very few excep- 
tions such as Wheeling, West Va., and Charles- 
ton, N. C. In Grand Rapids members of the 
council are elected at large, but they are 
nominated as representatives of wards and 
thus some distribution of representation is 
made more likely; and, as will be seen, this 
question is not without importance. One 
hundred and fifteen, or nearly one half of the 
cities of the United States with more than 
30,000 population are now operating under 
commissioners or a city manager. In 16 out of 
101 cities of more than 30,000 inhabitants— 
cities such as Boston, Detroit—with a unicam- 
eral council, there areno wards. Taking all the 
bicameral and unicameral cities together, wards 
have been modified in two thirds of them and 
have been abolished in one out of every seven 
cities. It is a remarkable process of simplifica- 
tion, and the gains have been enormous. 

These changes have been in the details rather 
than in the type of American city government. 
The improvement that they made possible was 
slow and steady but something more radical 
was required. 
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The first complete departure from orthodoxy 
was in 1901. Galveston, Texas, had a municipal 
administration that was probably well below 
the average of efficiency and honesty. Its 
financial condition, which was serious, was 
made desperate by the flood of 1900. The city 
faced bankruptcy and, indeed, it was prac- 
tically a petition for a receivership which led 
to the action of the state legislature in permit- 
ting a charter providing for government by a 
commission. Five commissioners were to be 
elected at large every two years. One was to be 
designated as mayor president and by majority 
vote the commissioners were to apportion 
among themselves the four administrative de- 
partments: finance, water and sewerage, public 
safety and streets, and public property. This 
was known as the Galveston plan. It was 
widely copied with many adaptations of vary- 
ing importance. The best known of these was 
in Des Moines. Under this scheme there 
were five departments and resort was had to 
the newer agencies of democratic control— 
the initiative, referendum, and recall. These 
now appear in many city-manager charters but 
they are infrequently used. 

This system had some excellent features to 
commend it but on theoretical grounds it was 
obviously faulty and now is rapidly becoming 
obsolete. The laudation that it received at 
the hands of the reformers should make the ob- 
server sceptical of thinking that the city-mana- 
ger form is absolutely final. Government by 
commission shortened the ballot, concentrated 
responsibility to a marked degree, but nothing 
was more fallacious than to think that by 
election the people could secure the necessary 
experts for the different functions of the 
municipality or that economy could be assured 
when those who, as a body, appropriated the 
money, as individuals had charge of depart- 
ments for which they wished to have the ap- 
propriations as large as possible. Some ad- 
justment was necessary. The manager, to 
codrdinate the administration and to be respon- 
sible for it to the council was the suggested 
solution and it is a solution which, in its origins, 
is particularly interesting. It is exceedingly 
rare for a political experiment to be talked 
about in the study and then put into actual 
practice with few essential compromises. But 
that is what happened. The theorists made 
an important contribution to the science of 
American municipal government. 

Since 1894 the political reformers and active 
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civic workers in the various cities have gotten 
together to exchange ideas and experience in 
annual.conventions under the name of the Na- 
tional Municipal League. Their purpose at 
first was to find ways of making municipal 
government progressive and honest. They 
wrestled over a model charter and a model 
municipal home rule provision for state con- 
stitutions, and they built up a body of doctrine 
which they urged with marked success in their 
individual cities. Simplicity and clear-cut 
responsibility were to be substituted for com- 
plexity and helter-skelter methods. 

In 1909 Richard S. Childs, a New York adver- 
tising man still in his twenties, wrote up an 
idea of his and circulated it privately and ten- 
tatively in a pamphlet under the name of “ The 
Short Ballot.” It was well received and 
Childs made it his hobby. He founded the 
Short Ballot Organization with important help 
from Woodrow Wilson and other political 
scientists. This group brought in a fresh 
infusion of thought and caused different em- 
phasis in the discussions of governmental re- 
forms. Childs argued that if the public’s part 
in government were made as simple and na- 
tural as possible and adjusted to the obvious 
limitations of the public’s clumsy massive 
powers, the public could deal with government 
directly instead of through political machines, 
bosses, and politicians who otherwise are neces- 
sary mediaries. His idea was that the people’s 
failure to operate a delicate, complex machinery 
of democracy, was on account of its mere in- 
tricacy. The slogan was “The long ballot 
is the politician’s ballot; the short ballot is the 
people’s ballot.”” Republican and Democrat, 
conservative and radical—all could approve. 

In the light of this new reasoning, the reform- 
ers began to reéxamine our governmental ar- 
rangements, demanding the cutting off of 
minor state elective offices, the reorganization 
of county government; in fact everything ex- 
cept the national government, which is on a 
short ballot basis, called for revision, including 
the National Municipal League’s old model 
charter. In the field of municipal government, 
the commission form, in which the reformers 
saw numerous serious faults, was sweeping the 
country. It had a Short Ballot and the task 


was to save that merit and scrap the faults. A 
committee of the National Municipal League of 
which Childs was chairman thrashed out his 
idea, joining to the elective representative 
commission or council a subordinate central 
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executive as in a private corporation. The 
title “City Manager” (but not the rest of the 
plan) already existed in Staunton, Va. and was 
adopted for the new scheme. In Staunton, by 
ordinance, Charles E. Ashburner was business 
manager. Even with limited powers, he did 
work which resulted in his call to Springfield, 
Ohio, and heis now city manager of Norfolk, Va. 

The rest was a matter of press releases, us- 
ually from Childs’ pen, calling attention to the 
introduction of a legislative bill for the city- 
manager form for Lockport, New York, sup- 
plying copies of text and arguments to charter 
revision committees and articles in the National 
Municipal Review with reprints to the press, 
etc., until Sumter, S. C. adopted the plan in 
1913. The publicity centred for a time around 
Sumter and the first commission was persuaded 
to make itself famous and incidentally to start 
a desirable tradition by advertising for its first 
city manager by a proclamation which was 
carried by the newspapers as news all over the 
country. The adoption of the plan by Dayton 
the next year (like Galveston under the com- 
pelling necessity of a flood disaster) and its 
spectacular offer of the managership to Colonel 
Goethals by cable to Panama made it certain 
that the scheme would be tried under favor- 
able conditions. The story of Dayton, under 
City Manager Henry M. Waite, has been fre- 
quently told, and was of enormous importance 
in influencing other cities to attempt to do 
likewise. In other cities, not so well known, 
the beneficial results have been just as decisive. 
The general outlines of the stories are the 
same, although the details differ vastly. 

In Norfolk, for instance, since Ashburner 
went there, the city has put in hundreds of new 
street lights; it has increased the parks and 
playgrounds; a new police chief has been ap- 
pointed, and after initial criticisms on the 
ground of his inexperiences is doing very well; 
a municipal market that will cost half a million 
is under way; nearly two millions have been 
spent for schools; more than ten miles of new 
sewers have been built, and twenty-one miles 
of new street paving have been laid—the first 
programme that Norfolk ever had. A five mil- 
lion dollar water plant has been built and the 
city now gets water so cheaply and the service 
pays for itself so easily that it is considering 
offering manufacturing plants free water as a 
bait to come to Norfolk. Municipal terminals 
and a municipal grain elevator are experiments 
which deserve separate consideration, but the 




















city will derive a considerable direct revenue 
from them and their indirect benefits to busi- 
ness will be great. With all this the city tax 
rate is not alarming; the credit is better than 
ever before and the borrowings are well under 
the limit of danger. 

Dubuque was fortunate in securing O. E. 
Carr as its city manager. He had had ex- 
perience at Cadillac, Michigan, Niagara Falls, 
New York, and Springfield, Ohio. The first re- 
sult of the new deal was that the council man- 
ager government entered the fiscal year with 
a current surplus of $30,000 as contrasted with 
a current deficit of $60,000 which had been 
inherited from the mayor and council adminis- 
tration. Within the first ten days the city 
manager saved the city $30,000 by eliminating 
useless positions. A modern system of ac- 
counting was installed at once and books are 
now kept that are just as instantly available 
for the financial standing of the municipal cor- 
poration as are the books of any business con- 
cern. Reports are made weekly and monthly 
to the city manager. Steps have been taken 
to put the city’s debt on a stable basis. No 
adequate provision had been made for a sinking 
fund and there was a floating debt of $270,000 
owing for a city hall which was constructed in 
1871 and now the city is in crying need of more 
adequate offices; but the city manager said that 
this improvement must wait until the old city 
hall is paid for. Delinquent taxes have been 
collected; $155,000 was taken in in two 
months. An experienced man was brought 
from Nashville, Tenn., as fire chief, and he has 
introduced modern methods. Drills had been 
unknown. Apparatus was never used except 
at a fire. Study of the city or inspections had 
never been heard of. The results have been 
apparent immediately. For the five years prior 
to 1921 the average loss per fire amounted to 
$1,560, while for the past year the average loss 
has been $80. Even though this comparison 
may not run over a sufficient number of years to 
be a conclusive index, the disparity is so great 


that the improvement cannot be too highly ‘ 


praised. The people of Dubuque have saved in 
reduced fire losses the entire amount of taxes 
collected during the year for municipal pur- 
poses; and the fire underwriters promise that 
there will be an annual reduction of -premiums 
that will approximate $50,000. So far as public 
health was concerned, the Iowa laws interposed 
some difficulties by enforcing a dual adminis- 
tration by the county and the city. Mr. Carr 
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thereupon entered into an agreement with the 
county supervisors by which there is a 
single administration, paid for jointly by the 
city and the county. The county is the only 
one in the state that receives assistance from 
the United States Public Health service. Its 
appropriations ought to be greater but it has 
made an important and successful beginning in 
public nursing, inspections, statistics, and clinics. 
In Sacramento, California, under a manager, 
it cost $123,000 less to run the city for a year 
and a more extensive programme of municipal 
improvement than ever before was carried out. 
Consolidation of departments and elimination 
of useless offices resulted in an annual saving of 
$40,000. Collection of garbage by the muni- 
cipality instead of by a private contractor gives 
the city a revenue of $400 a month. In Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, a more efficient fire depart- 
ment saves the people annually $100,000 in 
reduced premiums. In Waltham, Mass., while 
labor and materials increased 54 per cent. and 82 
per cent. respectively, the tax rate went up only 
eight per cent. and the city gave more service. 
In Wichita, Kansas, the manager built a sewer 
with direct labor for $214,000 when the lowest 
contractor’s bid was $316,000. In Auburn, 
Maine, for the first time in twenty years a fiscal 
year ended without a deficit or a floating debt. 
These are some of the achievements of a few 
cities that have the commission-manager form 
of government. Scattered over the United 
States are many other cities which are models 
of honest, efficient, and even inspired adminis- 
tration. Their successes are not on a tremen- 
dous scale but to the people immediately con- 
cerned they seem spectacular. Their value 
can hardly be over-estimated, for local govern- 
ment is of vital importance to the people. 
Lord Bryce made this point in criticising Amer- 
ican municipal administration. He said that 
the deficiencies of the national government tell 
but little for evil on the welfare of the people. 
That is no longer true. The expanding func- 
tions of the Federal Government; the increase 
in the number of points at which its activities 
touch the citizen, and the fact that the Federal 
purse is no longer inexhaustible and that its 
annual replenishment has some rather deleteri- 
ous effects on individual and business pros- 
perity make the character of the National 
Government of great importance to the aver- 
age man. In the states, administrative reor- 
ganization has brought about an immense im- 
provement in recent years at the same time 
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that there has been a decline in powers which, 
under the centripetal influences that operate 
in every federal system, are gradually being 
taken over by the central government. The 
states as units of government are becoming 
more efficient at the same time that they are 
becoming less impcrtant; and it is to be hoped 
that ff they prove their efficiency they will 
retain their importance. But it is still true 
that local self-government is a vital factor in 
American political life. The administrative 
structure of counties is almost universally ram- 
shackle; they have been and remain the dark 
continent of American politics. Their prob- 
lems may perhaps be solved by boldly break- 
ing with tradition; by attempting a difficult but 
necessary divorce between national and local 
politics and by treating their problems as busi- 
ness ones to be solved by the use of experts. To 
the counties the cities point a possible way for 
experiment and the county manager, modelled 
on the city manager, will soon be tried. Rou- 
tine must give way to invention; complexity 
must give way to simplicity; power and re- 
sponsibility must be concentrated; a short 
ballot is necessary to make bearable the task 
of the average voter. The cities have set the 
example; their improvement during the last 
quarter of a century has been one of the most 
noteworthy and hopeful features of American 
politics. 

A quarter of a century ago Lincoln Steffens 
could write a book on “The Shame of the 
Cities.” It would be much more difficult if not 
absolutely impossible to write a similar book 
to-day. “The Glory of the Cities” cannot 
yet be written but the material for the epic is 
rapidly accumulating. Its subjects will not 
only be municipal accounts and fire protection 
and street cleaning. In these there is slight 
dramatic interest. The cigar-smoking political 
boss who feeds on graft and manipulates the 
courts is the villain of many novels and plays. 
Political vice is always more dramatic than 
political virtue, yet the virtue deserves mention 
as a quality and apart from a city payroll that 
is not padded and a police force that is incor- 
ruptible. Improvements in municipal adminis- 


tration has been accompanied by—and are in 
part due to—a different temper of the people. 
This is important from two aspects: 

It has been a striking (and hopeful) ten- 
dency of democracy that, while the suffrage 
has been extended and governmental business 
has greatly increased in amount and impor- 
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tance, corruption has lessened. The opportuni- 
ties for dishonesty are more numerous, but 
public honesty is greater. This is true in na- 
tional, state, and local government. In the 
second place a fundamental assumption of 
democracy is that the people actively and 
positively desire the best government possible. 
Forms of government are important only in so 
far as they hamper or encourage this desire. 
The return to simplicity is hopeful whatever 
may be its details. The earliest type of city 
government in the United States was that of a 
single body—the board of mayor, aldermen, 
and assistants. Power and responsibility were 
concentrated and it was not until half a 
century after the Revolution that municipal 
governments began to become increasingly 
complex. 

In essentials we are now back where we began 
after having read for a long time in the bitter 
book of experience. It is childish, as Professor 
McBain has said, to “search for the automatic 
in government, for a type of government so 
organically perfect that once established it 
would operate itself without bothering us.” 
The manager type of government which has 
accomplished so much and promises much more 
is no Eldorado. It raises many unanswered 
questions. One of the chief problems of the 
city manager form of government is the city 
manager. A new profession has come into 
being; experts have displaced the amateurs. 
How are they to be secured? What shall be. 
their qualities? If the public is indifferent the 
manager form of government is not proof 
against the spoilsmen; but, on the other hand, 
if the public is interested and cities are efficient, 
the chief argument against municipal owner- 
ship will no longer be valid. And there is, 
finally, the problem of representation. Vot- 
ing by majorities, Gladstone said, is only a 
device like lighting by gas. The National 
Municipal League’s model charter urges pro- 
portional representation for the election of 
the municipal council. Proportional represen- 
tation is spreading with astonishing rapidity 
in Europe and with astonishing slowness in the 
United States. Cleveland is about to experi- 
ment with it. What are its chances? Will it 
keep the administration from being silk- 
stocking or benevolently autocratic? Progress 
in politics is possible only by experiment and 
these are some of the important questions that 
are raised by the experiment of the city man- 
ager form of government. 


























IS THE GORILLA ALMOST A MAN? 


How Nearly Is the Gorilla Related to Man? How They Have Gotten Their 
Reputation for Ferocity, and Some Details of Their Real Disposition 
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A MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY EXHIBIT, PREPARED BY W. K. GREGORY, SHOWING THE 
ANCESTRY OF MAN 


Beginning with the same or similar ancestors, man (to the left) and the apes (to the right) have come into being. Through 

millions of years these developments have taken place, and there are periods not completely bridged by links in the chain 

of evidence. The scientific explanation is not that man descended from the apes but that man and certain apes probably 

had identical or similar ancestors, and that in the ages during which there has been a slow but continual development, 

the different branches have become entirely separated. Mr. Akeley, on his last trip to Africa, found a district in which 
gorillas can be protected and carefully studied 


HEN Herbert Bradley and | 

started down from Mt. Mikeno 

to join the ladies of our party 

at the Mission of the White 

Friars we had the skeletons, 
skins, and measurements of four grown gorillas 
and the mummified carcass and skin of a 
baby. I had made death masks of them all and 
likewise some plaster casts of their feet and 
hands. | also had 300 or 400 feet of film show- 
ing wild gorillas in action, and some general 
observations of the gorillas’ habits in the moun- 
tains of the Lake Kivu region on the eastern 
border of the Belgian Congo in Central Africa. 
I had the material for which | had come to 
Africa—material sufficient to make a correct 
group of gorillas for the proposed African Hall 
of the Museum of Natural History in New 
York. As I write this in New York with the 
skins and skeletons all safely here and one go- 
rilla modeled for the group I can visualize the 





fruits of the trip. The group can come into 
being as soon as | can get an artist to Mt. Mi- 
keno to paint, as a background for it, the scene 
that unfolded itself before our eyxs when we 
stood by the old male that Bradley shot on the 
slopes of Karasimbi and looked across toward 
Mt. Chaninagongo. 

What I went to Africa for—the material for 
a gorilla group—I got, but I got a great deal 
more, a vision of how to study this animal which 
is man’s nearest relative. 

As soon as you have anything to do with the 
gorilla the fascination of studying him begins to 
grow on you and you instinctively begin to 
speak of the gorilla as “he” in a human sense, 
for he is obviously as well as scientifically 
akin to man. 

I have taken some pains in describing my 
adventures with the gorillas of Mikeno to show 
that they were not ferocious. I do not believe 
that they ever are ferocious, nor do | believe 
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that they will ever attack man except when 
hard pressed and in self-defense. | think | 
can also explain why the gorilla has his aggres- 
sive reputation. I'am going to quote one of 
Paul du Chaillu’s adventures with gorillas and 
in the quotation put in brackets what Du 
Chaillu felt, leaving outside the brackets what 
the gorilla did. If you read the tale as Du 
Chaillu wrote it, it gives an impression that 
the gorilla is a terrible animal. If you read 
merely what the gorilla did, you will see that he 
did nothing that a domestic dog might not have 
done under the same circumstances. 

“Then the underbrush swayed rapidly just 
ahead, and presently before us stood an im- 
mense male gorilla. He had gone through the 
jungle on his all-fours; but when he saw our 
party he erected himself and looked us [boldly] 
in the face. He stood about a dozen yards 
from us [and was a sight | think never to for- 
get]. Nearly six feet high (he proved two 
inches shorter), with immense body, huge chest, 
and great muscular arms, with [fiercely-glaring] 
large deep gray eyes [and a hellish expression 
of face, which seemed to me like some night- 
mare vision]: thus stood before us this king of 
the African forests. 
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“He was not afraid of us. He stood there, 
and beat his breast with his huge fists till it re- 
sounded like an immense bass-drum [which is 
their mode of offering defiance]; meantime 
giving vent to roar after roar. 

[His eyes began to flash fiercer fire as] we 
stood motionless on the defensive, and the crest 
of short hair which stands on his forehead began 
to twitch rapidly up and down, while his 
powerful teeth (fangs) were shown as he again 
sent forth a thunderous roar. [And now truly 
he reminded me of nothing but some hellish 
dream creature —a being of that hideous order, 
half man half beast, which we find pictured by 
old artists in some representations of the in- 
fernal regions.] He advanced a few steps— 
then stopped to utter that [hideous] roar again 
—advanced again, and finally stopped when 
at a distance of about six yards from us. And 
here, as he began another of his roars and beat- 
ing his breast [in rage], we fired, and killed him. 

With a groan [which had something terribly 
human in it, and yet was full of brutishness], it 
fell forward on its face. The body shook con- 
vulsively for a few minutes, the limbs moved 
about in a struggling way and then all was quiet 
—death had done its work, and | had leisure to 


MASKS OF THE TWO MIKENO GORILLAS 


The gorilla skulls, like those of human beings, show much greater varia- 
tion one from another than is common in the rest of the animal kingdom 
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Death masks of a grown male, female, and a two year old—all with generally similar characteristics which resemble each 
other much more than any of them resemble either of the two specimens (shown on opposite page) shot cn Mt. Mikeno 


examine the huge body. It proved to be five 
feet eight inches high, and the muscular develop- 
ment of the arms and breast showed what im- 
mense strength it had possessed.” 

These facts are no doubt accurate. Du 
Chaillu and his men pursued a gorilla in the 
forest. When they came too close he roared 
at them. I have seen little monkeys scold an 
intruder in similar fashion. His face twitched 
and he beat his breast. My motion picture 
shows a gorilla beating her breast when not at 
all mad. The gorilla advanced on them not in 
a ferocious rush but hesitatingly a few steps at 
atime. They shot it. 

I don’t blame Du Chaillu for feeling the way 
he did, for under the circumstances in which he 
hunted the gorilla most people would have had 
even much worse feelings than he had. All I 
want to point out is that the gorilla should be 
judged by what he does, not by how the people 
that hunt him feel. 

And it is of more importance to judge the 
gorilla correctly than any other animal for he 
is unquestionably the nearest akin to man. 
Most scientists agree that man and the gorilla 
had common or at any rate similar ancestors. 
Since that time man passed through the dawn 
of intelligence and developed the power to rea- 
son and to speak. But how he developed these 
powers no one knows. The gorilla has not 








these powers but he has so many other like- 
nesses to man that there is no telling how near 
he is to the dawn of intelligence. 

In the whole doctrine of evolution there is no 
one subject more interesting orlikely to be more 
fruitful to study than the gorilla. He presents 
most important opportunities to the students 
of comparative anatomy, to the psychologists, 
to the many kinds of specialists in medicine, not 
to mention the students of natural history. 

It is very commonly stated, in the Century 
Dictionary and Cyclopedia, for example, 
that the gorilla “lives mostly in trees.”” Un- 
questionably this is true of the chimpanzee but 
1 do not think it true of the gorilla. I believe 
that he has nearly passed out of the arboreal 
phase of life and entered the upright phase and 
that in this he is the only animal except man 
that has achieved this distinction. To stand 
erect and balanced, an animal needs heels. 
The plaster cast of the gorilla’s foot shown on 
page 530 is ocular evidence of what science has 
long known—that the gorilla has developed a 
heel. Moreover, just recently the scientists 
who studied the body of John Daniel, the young 
captive gorilla that died last year in New York, 
discovered that, unlike any other animal, the 
gorilla has the same full complement of foot 
muscles which enable man to walk upright. 
The gorillas I saw in Africa usually touched 
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ON THE SLOPES OF MIKENO 


The home of the gorilla near the eastern boundary of the Belgian Congo 


both their feet and hands to the ground in run- 
ning but most of the weight was on their feet. 
Their legs are short, their arms long, and they 
carry the body at an angle of 45 degrees for- 
ward. They do not, however, put their hands 
down flat and put their full weight on them. 
They seem to be evolving toward a two-legged 
animal. And if they spent most of their time 
in trees they would not have developed heels 
and leg muscles for walking upright on the 
ground. 

Not only has the gorilla developed a heel, but 
his big toe is much nearer like man’s than that 
of any other animal. This may seem like a 
small matter, but a big toe that turns out from 
the foot like a thumb does from the hand can 
grasp branches and is useful in climbing. A 
big toe that is parallel with the other toes is 
useful for walking but not for climbing. 

But the gorilla has not lost all his arboreal 
characteristics by any means. The length, 
size, and strength of his arms are evidenceof the 
tree-climbing habits of his ancestors. | know 
that a gorilla can now climb with more ease 
than the average man. But | only once saw 


gorillas in trees and that 
was when I was taking the 
moving picture of a mother 
and two youngsters, and an 
active man could have 
walked up the inclined trees 
these gorillas were on about 
as easily as they did. Nor 
did I see any evidences of 
their having been in trees. 
The German, Eduard 
Reichenow, who observed 
gorillas in this same area, 
agrees that the gorilla is sel- 
dom in trees: 

“While traveling, both 
kinds of apes (the gorilla 
and the chimpanzee) move 
on the ground; yet the go- 
rillais much more a stranger 
to tree living than the 
chimpanzee. If the 
gorilla climbs atreein search 
of food; he again climbs 
down the same trunk. Also 
at the approach of danger 
he is not capable of swing- 
ing himself from tree to 
tree as the chimpanzee 
does.” 

The hand of the gorilla is as interesting to me 
as his foot. If you look at the plaster cast (page 
530) you will see that it looks much like a man’s, 
finger nails and all. You will see that the fingers 
are bent over. When running he puts his knuckles 
on the ground. It isa peculiarity of the gorilla 
that when his arms are extended his fingers are 
always bent over. He can’t straighten them 
out except when his wrist is bent. I can take 
the hand of the mummified baby gorilla when 
its wrist is bent and put it over a stick: and then 
straighten his wrist and his fingers will close 
over the stick so that | can lift him off the 
ground and hang him up in this fashion. | 
suppose that this peculiar characteristic is a 
legacy of his arboreal life which has not left 
him even in all the years he has been develop- 
ing heels, muscles, and toes which are good for 
ground work only. 

I am certain that these Central African go- 
rillas have practically abandoned arboreal 
habits. Whether the gorillas of the lower 
country of the west coast have done so likewise 
I do not know from personal observation. Du 
Chaillu reported that they did not climb for 
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food nor did they make their nests in trees in 
that region. 

It has been so commonly reported, however, 
that the Century Dictionary states that “go- 
rillas make a sleeping place like a hammock 
connecting the thickly leafed part of a tree by 
means of the long, tough, slender stems of 

. parasitic plants, and line it with the broad dried 
fronds of palms or with long grass. This 
hammock-like abode 
is constructed at dif- 
ferent heights from 
ten to forty feet from 
the ground.” 

I] can not help be- 
lieving that this 
report: arises from a 
confusion with the 
chimpanzee habits. 
The chimpanzee is 
not strong enough to 
fight a leopard. Con- 
sequently he has to 
sleep out of reach of 
this foe. The gorilla, 
on theotherhand has 
no foe but man. No 
flesh-eating animal in 
his territory is large 
enough to harm him. 
The gorilla is a vege- 
tarian, so he kills no OF 
animals for food, and 
he has not progressed sufficiently along the 
paths of man to enjoy killing as a sport. He 
lives in amity with the elephants, buffalo, and 
all the wild creatures of his neighborhood, and 
in the Mikeno region the natives drive their 
cattle into the gorilla’s mountains in the dry 
season of the year without molestation. 

Altogether, then, as the gorilla has no ene- 
mies, he has no need to fashion himself a bed out 
of harm’s way. All the gorilla beds I saw were 
on the ground. They consisted of a pile of 
leaves, about what the long arms of a gorilla 
could pull together without moving. | saw no 
signs of their occupying these hastily con- 
structed sleeping places more than once. 

The gorilla makes no abode, has no clothes, 
uses no tools, unless grasping a stick may indi- 
cate the beginnings of such an idea. It is still 
before the dawn of intelligence with him. Yet 
scientists tell me that he has the palate and 
muscles that enable man to talk. In spite of 

Mr. Garner the gorilla can not talk, but no one 
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knows how near to it he is, perhaps a very long 
way. Of course, a parrot can be taught to 
talk, but a parrot has no brains to speak of, so 
that his talking is of no significance. But re- 
cent studies of the brain of John Daniel seem to 
place his brain about on a par with that of a 
two-year-old child. Now a two-year-old child 
can both talk and think. If the gorilla with 
his child’s brain could learn to use his voice 
even like a parrot, we 
should have come 
very near to having 
a contemporaneous 
“missing link.” This, 
of course, is a very 
unlikely thing to 
happen and it is not 
necessary, for science 
- can make deductions 
from the _ gorilla’s 
brain, muscle, habits, 
etc., which will en- 
able us to understand 
more of the gorilla’s 
significance or evolu- 
tion without such a 
spectacular event as 
his acquiring speech. 
I] mention sucha 
thing merely as an 
unscientific way of 
trying to dramatize 
the importance of 
the study of the gorilla. 

Of course it does not follow that because the 
gorilla’s palate and muscles are like man’s that 
he will be able to talk or pass out of the barking 
or roaring phase. The gorilla has what might 
be called “roaring pouches” that extend down 
the side of his neck. It is an interesting fact 
that there is evidence of these same pouches on 
man, although they are nearly atrophied from 
long disuse. It seems, therefore, that even if 
the gorilla does not learn man’s speech, man at 
one time used the gorilla’s roar or one of his 
own. 

Man differs from most animals in the amount 
of variation in the different members of the 
species. The skull’s measurements of a half 
dozen lions, for example, will be much more 
nearly uniform than the skulls of half a dozen 
men. In this particular the gorilla is like man. 
Their skulls show great variation. The pic- 
ture of the gorilla skulls | brought back will 
exemplify this. The death masks of these 
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gorillas show another interesting thing which | 
never noticed until | put the masks of the ani- 
mals shot on Mt. .Mikeno in one group and 
those shot on Mt. Karasimbi in another. The 
male and female of Mikeno resemble each other 
more nearly than either of them do any of the 
Karasimbi gorillas. Likewise the three Kara- 
simbi gorillas have features more alike than 
any of them are like either of the Mikeno faces. 


' Whether these -are family resemblances or 


whether they arise from geography, which seem 
doubtful, as the mountains are but four miles 
apart, or whether it is accidental | do not know. 
But the fact suggests a line of study. 

I did not see a gorilla in infancy, but there are 
two interesting accounts of travelers in this 
region who have seen them. Reichenow says: 

“TI was successful on the hunt to capture an 
animal only a few days old. It weighed only 
2 kg., therefore considerably less than a new- 
born human child, while an old gorilla consid- 
erably exceeds an outgrown man in weight. 
The whole body of the little gorilla was sparsely 
covered with hair so that it almost appeared 
naked; only on the crown of its head there arose 
straight up a tuft of long brown hairs. This 
manner of hair growth gave the little ape a par- 
ticularly human appearance. 

“When one saw the little being, which flour- 
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ished beautifully at the breast of a Negro nurse, 
in its helplessness, one had to become con- 
vinced that the gorilla nursling needs the great- 
est care and attention on the part of its mother. 
On the soft high bed the mother can well cover 
with her body the tiny young one which is in 
great need of warmth, without its running a 
chance of being crushed by her heavy body.” 

Late in 1919 I received a letter from an 
English hunter, Mr. C. D. Foster, which con- 
tained the following paragraphs concerning a 
gorilla hunt on Mt. Mikeno: 

“T noticed that the nearest gorilla was hold- 
ing a very small one in her arms. | shot and 
wounded her and she came towards me still 
holding the young one. | shot again and she 
dropped. The rest, by this time, were just 
disappearing, and having shot two good speci- 
mens | did not try to follow them. 

“] approached the female gorilla and found 
her lying stomach down resting on her elbows 
and still clasping the young one. She was evi- 
dently nearly dead and | took a photo of her in 
this position, | then waited for her to die which 
she did within a few minutes, so | went up to 
her and took away the baby gorilla which 
was quite uninjured and apparently was 
not more than 24 hours old. The 
baby gorilla (a female) is now two months 


THE HANDS AND FEET -OF A GORILLA 


Plaster casts made immediately after the animals were killed. 
‘The foot shows the well developed heel necessary for walking upright 
The cast also shows how the big toe has grown away from ‘‘the 


on the right) and puts his knuckles on the ground. 
which man and the gorilla alone of all animals have: 


thumb,” which is useful in climbing, toward the big toe useful for walking. 
ened as much as the gorilla can straighten them with the arm extended. 


When walking the gorilla closes his hand (like the cast 


ig. The hand on the left has the fingers straight- 
his characteristic is perhaps an inheritance from 


the gorilla’s tree living days 
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A VIEW FROM THE PROPOSED GORILLA SANCTUARY 


Where the gorilla could be studied in his native haunts without danger, with little inconvenience and small expense 


old and in the best of health and weighs 
9g pounds. She has cut 6 teeth and the only ail- 
ment she has had was a cold which she evidently 
caught from me and which she recovered from 
very quickly. She does not show any signs of 
walking yet and up till now I have fed her en- 
tirely on cow’s and goat’s milk and occasionally, 
when fresk milk was unobtainable, on canned 
milk. 
“PS. Since writing the above which has been 
unavoidably delayed in mailing the young one 
which | mentioned has died; at the time of her 
death she was just over three months old.” 
One of the most interesting facts in this ac- 
count of Foster’s is the fact that the baby 
gorilla caught cold from him. Animals usually 
do not catch man’s diseases. Seemingly the 
gorilla is near enough man to catch at least 
some of them. Probably he is not immunized 
against any contagious diseases. This free of 
disease state, if it exists, will make him a unique 
pathological study. And certainly the go- 
rilla differs from other animals in his freedom 
from parasitical disease. | did not have an 
opportunity to study him with a microscope, 
but he is the only wild animal in Africa that | 
have ever skinned and cut up for scientific pur- 





poses that had no visible signs of parasites on 
him or in him. 

Reichenow also has made some deductions 
about the family life of gorillas in the Mikeno 
region which are interesting. “The sleeping 
plans of the members of a gorilla company,” 
he says, “do not lie irregularly near each other 
but we find them joined in groups of two, three 
or four, which lets us clearly recognize that 
within the herd there exists a division according 
to families. The nests of a family lie close to 
each other and are from eight to fifteen meters 
away from the neighboring group, so that the 
various groups seemed closed off from each 
other by the thick riot of plants, like various 
dwellings. From the size of the nests we see 
that always only two of them belong to adult 
animals; if there are more nests present, these 
are always smaller and therefore belong to the 
half grown young. From this observation 
we get the noteworthy fact that the gorilla lives 
in monogamy.” 

| can not say that my observations corrob- 
orate this deduction. In one of the bands | 
saw there were three adult males. They might 


under his theory have been the heads of three 
families. 


But in the other band there was but 
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one male and several females. The extra fe- 
males may have been spinster aunts of the 
family, but on the other hand it might just as 
well have been a case of polygamy. The 
truth is that people know little about the habits 
of the gorilla. Really to know about an animal 
requires long and intimate study. Compara- 
tively few people have even shot gorillas. 
Gorilla skeletons, even, have not been common 
for study like those of other animals. The 
avidity with which the doctors of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in New York seized 
upon the body of John Daniel shows both how 
rare and how important the opportunity to 
‘study the gorilla is to the science of medicine 
as well as to that of comparative anatomy. 
And even less of study has been given the go- 
rilla’s living habits than has been devoted to 
his dead body and bones. Most of the infor- 
mation which man can get of and from this 
nearest relative in the animal kingdom is still 
to be had. But unless some measures are 
quickly taken to get this information it will 
never be gotten. The gorilla is on his way to 
extinction. He is not particularly numerous. 
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He is neither wary nor dangerous. He is an 
easy and highly prized prey to the “sporting” 
instinct. 

As I traveled down from Mikeno toward the 
White Friar’s Mission the fascinating possibili- 
ties of the study of the gorilla and its immense 
scientific importance filled my mind along with 
the fear that his extinction would come before 
adequate study was made. These considera- 
tions materially led my mind to the idea of a 
gorilla sanctuary; and | realized that a better 
place for such a thing than the one | had just 
left could hardly be hoped for. The three 
mountains, Mikeno, Karasimbi, and Visoke 
stand up in a triangle by themselves. Their 
peaks are about four miles apart. On the 
slopes of these mountains, in the bamboos and 
in the dense forest, there are several bands of 
gorillas. I judge that there are between fifty 
and one hundred animals altogether. In all 
probability the animals in this region stay on 
these three mountains. Such is the belief of 
the natives and it is a reasonable belief 
because if they left these three peaks they 
would have to travel very considerable dis- 


GORILLA COUNTRY 


Which could be reserved for gorillas without inconvenience to the native population who 
could still use the mountains as a source for firewood and as a dry season range for their cattle 
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tances to find similar security and food sup- 
plies elsewhere. This being tiue the three 
peaks can become a gorilla sanctuary by the 
simple expedient of preventing hunters from 
invading them. 

It has been proved over and over again that 
animals very quickly learn to remain in places 
where they are safe from hunting. Likewise 
in those places animals soon learn to accept man 
without fear just as they do other animals. 
The case of the bears in the Yellowstone Park 
is known to everyone. At Banff, in the Cana- 
dian Rockies, protection has led even so shy 
an animal as the mountain sheep to accept man 
enough to be photographed at short distances. 
Were the gorillas on the three peaks protected 
I am certain that in a very short time they 
would become so accustomed to man that they 
could be studied in their native surroundings in 
a way that would rapidly produce most interest- 
ing and important scientific results. 

This sanctuary would not interfere with any 
other activity in the country. The gorilla 
range is not fit for agriculture. The natives 
use it now as a source for firewood and a graz- 
ing ground for their cattle. It could continue 
to be put to these uses as far as the gorillas 
would be concerned. Elephants, buffaloes, and 
other animals might flock into the sanctuary 
so as to become something of a problem, but 
their numbers could be kept down without dis- 
turbing the gorillas’ sense of security. 

To create this sanctuary would be compara- 
tively easy and inexpensive. I think it would 


require first of all that the sanctuary be 
bounded by a road. 


I do not think it would be 
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necessary to fence the sanctuary for | believe 
the gorillas would stay inside its limits. The 
road would be chiefly for police purposes to 
make it easier to be sure that hunters stayed 
outside. The policing of the road could be 
done by the natives. As the pay of such a 
policeman is about 5 cents a day, the main- 
tenance of the force is not a great matte 

Besides the road and the police the sanctuary 
would need a few trails and a station to con- 
sist of a residence for a white director of the 
sanctuary, living quarters for the scientists, and 
enough servants to keep the station going, and 
a simple field laboratory. Neither the building 
nor maintenance for such an institution would 
be expensive in Central Africa. | know of no 
other effort of so moderate a size likely to lead 
to such immediate and valuable scientific 
results. Moreover, if the study of the gorilla 
is not made in some such way as this now, it is 
not likely that it will ever be made at all. If 
three more gentlemen like the Prince of Sweden 
go into the Mikeno region there will be no 
gorillas left there. The gorilla was originally 
discovered on the west coast and they have been 
reported at various places across Central 
Africa from the west coast to the Mikeno 
region, but in no region are they numerous; 
and if they should succeed the lion and the 
elephant as the “correct” thing to shoot, their 
extinction would be but a matter of a very few 
years. 

On the other hand a very few years of study 
by a succession of scientific men from the best 
institutions would unquestionably produce far- 
reaching results. 


This article concludes Mr. 


Akeley’s series on Gorillas 
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~INDUSTRY AND IMPROVEMENT 


The War-Time Problems of Labor, Management, Fuel, and Trans- 
portation are Returning with the Coming of Good Times. A 
Transportation Remedy is the Key to National Prosperity 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


S WE emerge from months of slack 
business and industrial readjust- 
ment, we will fare better if we 
start with the clear understanding 
that our greatest national ailment, 

our labor problem, has been slightly changed, 
but in no way solved. The same leaders that 
were in control two years ago are still in charge, 
and these leaders, as well as their followers, 
continue to hold the same beliefs and ideals. 
Wages have been reduced in most of the in- 
dustries where the workers are unorganized, 
but in our great basic industries, where the 
men belong to unions, such reductions as have 
been made have come by force rather than by 
the voluntary consent of the employees. There 
is an old saying that “one convinced against 
his will is of the same opinion still.” Indus- 
trial readjustment by coercion is neither satis- 
factory nor permanent. When the smoke has 
cleared away, we shall be able tocount noses and 
see whether or not those corporations which 
endeavored to handle their labor problems 
with simple justice and in a scientific manner 
have not come through the fire without being 
badly scorched. 

Some people say there is no solution for our 
chief national ill. They insist that the labor 
problem has always been with us, and that it 
always will be. Such a thought is not pro- 
gressive, lacks courage, and would be extremely 
destructive if generally accepted. If we were 
to apply the same methods to solving our 
human problems as we have to solving our 
scientific ones, there is no doubt but that our 
advances would be equally great in both fields. 
People who are hopeful are proposing many 
solutions, but none of them should come before 
we apply one remedy, which is to inaugurate 
an age of pitiless, unrestrained industrial pub- 
licity. We have come to a time when secret 
business must be banished. It is generally 


understood that no corporation or group of 
corporations, or individual employee or group 


of individual employees, can perpetrate an 
injustice in the face of an educated public 
opinion. Therefore, before we do anything 
else, let us establish machinery to collect and 
disseminate the true facts relating to each and 
every industry. We must know something of 
costs, wages, living conditions, and the cost of 
living in various communities, transportation 
charges, local distribution costs, and retail 
profits. And right here it should be noted that 
information of this kind, to be effective, must 
come from neutral commissions or bureaus 
created only to serve the public, and having 
no connection with any industry or any labor 
organization. 

Such informative bureaus would bring out 
astonishing facts. It would be shown that 
one of our greatest losses results from the high 
cost of marketing articles and materials. The 
cost of marketing clothing, shoes, drugs, dry- 
goods, and similar products, averages from 20 
to 40 per cent. of the price paid for such art- 
icles. Therefore, of every dollar the customer 
spends in a retail store, from 20 to 40 cents 
goes to cover the wholesale and retail market- 
ing charges. For example, the average cost of 
selling shoes in 50 cities is 24.6 per cent. of the 
total sales price. Approximately one-third of 
the nation’s whole production is consumed in 
the support of trading practices which. are 
wholly unproductive. Largely due to the ab- 
normal size of our retailing industry in the 
United States, the American consumer con- 
tributes a larger part of each dollar he spends 
to marketing costs than the citizen of any 
other country. Here in America we have one 
retail store for every 72 persons. 

When business was booming we were mostly 
interested in ways and means to increase pro- 
duction. To-day the important problem is 
costs. Months of slack business have afforded 
us an opportunity to analyze conditions. The 
result is that we find it necessary to divert some 
of our critical scrutiny from the actions of 























workers to the capabilities of corporation ex- 
ecutives. A recent survey showed that the 
average industrial efficiency throughout the 
United States is no more than 40 per cent. of 
the standard possible. It also showed that in 
one year in this country 84 per cent. of our com- 
mercial failures were chargeable to poor man- 
agement. Such facts force the conclusion 
that management to-day needs education 
even more than does labor. 


HOW TO ELIMINATE WASTE 


N THESE troublous times, we must seek 

relief through waste elimination as well as 
wage reductions. Many wastes, especially 
those in our factories, are caused chiefly by the 
failure of management to furnish adequate 
incentives or rewards to employees for maxi- 
mum individual effort. Labor can only be 
efficient when the creative faculty is stimu- 
lated, and this comes through the proper ar- 
rangement of work. Capital can only be 
efficient when the reproductive faculty is 
stimulated, and this comes through proper 
planning. To get industrial efficiency, capital 
and labor must function in unison, and this 
can never happen unless the reward or re- 
muneration to both capital and labor is just 
and adequate. Efforts to extend Federal con- 
trol in the United States would make practi- 
cally no headway at all if it were not for the 
many deficiencies in management. 

As an example of unnecessary industrial 
waste, let me state that 20 per cent. of all the 
broken-down machinery and metal equipment 
in the scrap piles in this country to-day could 
have been retained in service for periods rang- 
ing from two to ten years, by the application 
of proper methods for their care and operation 
during times of idleness. Hundreds of ma- 
chine shops are now wasting large sums of 
money through their failure to separate the 
metal borings, turnings, and filings which are 
produced as by-products each day. In many 
plants the metal piles consist of steel, cast- 
iron and brass thrown together, and such a 
mixture has comparatively small value. In 
order to obtain the top price for metal scrap, 
the manufacturer must provide separate con- 
tainers under the different machines so that 
the various metals used will not become mixed. 
Thousands of dollars are wasted annually 
through the failure of companies regularly to 
paint iron and steel smoke-stacks. A new 
stack will often be ruined by an utter lack of 
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paint during six months of idleness. These 
may be small matters, but in the aggregate for 
the whole country they are large, and I cite 
them simply because they are representative 
of hundreds of other current wastes in our 
industrial practices. 

Speaking of the preservation of materials 
through the use of paint, it is a fact that of all 
of our everyday necessities that are entering 
upon a widened sphere of human service, none 
is more important or has greater potentialities 
than paint. For years many people looked 
upon paint as a sort of necessary evil, whose 
chief purpose was to please the eye. Now we 
have come to know that this interesting and 
varied preparation is an agent of thrift, an aid 
to health, and an auxiliary to illumination. 
The manufacture of paint was first an art, 
then a trick, and now it has become a science. 
Managers generally are just commencing to 
appreciate the true value of paint in business 
and industry. From a lighting standpoint the 
possibilities are immense. The proper use of 
the proper paint will effect large savings in 
electricity or other illuminants as well as in- 
crease the efficiency of workmen. In every 
office and factory, careful attention should be 
given to making an intelligent selection of the 
wall and ceiling colors best adapted for the 
purposes in hand. 


WHAT COLOR? 


URE-WHITE paints give considerably 

more light reflection in a room than do 
cream-colored paints. The rays from power- 
ful lights, falling upon dark brick or stone walls, 
give far less light to a room than do the rays 
from less powerful lights falling upon similar 
walls that have been painted in light colors, 
with dust-resisting, washable paint. Con- 
trary to general belief, gloss paints give 
slightly less illumination than flat paints. 
This is because of the higher amount of pig- 
ment in the latter, for the higher the pigment 
content, the greater the reflections. On the 
other hand, dust is more likely to adhere to 
flat paints, so that in a factory in which there 
is a quantity of dust, it may be preferable to 
use the glossy finish. Moreover, gloss paints 
are more easily washed, and stand the wetting 
better than do flat paints. 

In emphasizing the importance of the paint- 
ing question, one authority tells of a saving of 
$14,000 annually, which it was estimated was 
effected in one office building alone by proper 
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painting of the interior. This expert recom- 
mends a paint capable of being thoroughly 
cleaned, and suggests a fixed policy providing 
for a twice-a-year cleaning. This is best from 
the standpoint of economy as well as that of 
illumination. It is possible to use two dif- 
ferent kinds of light paint in a room, and with 
one the reflection factor will be only 50 per 
cent. while with the other it will be 70 per 
cent. In such a case, with the poorer paint, 
there is a decrease in illumination on the work- 
ing surface in the room, of about 40 per cent. 
The selection of the wall and ceiling coatings 
in any factory or business office is no less im- 
portant than the selection of the proper type 
of reflector equipment which it is proposed to 
use on the lamps. 

Railroad officials have turned to the use of 
a high grade of white paint for coating the 
interior of train-sheds, their contention being 
that the white surface improves working con- 
ditions and decreases the likelihood of acci- 
dents. Shipowners have discovered that white 
paint greatly increases the light factor in the 
holds of vessels. _Machine-shop foremen have 
found that accidents are reduced by painting 
certain machines a light color. In some cities, 
paint is not only being used for marking streets 
in accordance with traffic regulations, but it is 
also being applied to stone curbings on dark 
and poorly lighted streets. The idea here in 
mind is to prevent motor accidents. Before 
long, stones and tree-trunks along open high- 
ways and especially at dangerous corners and 
beside embankments, will be painted white so 
as to reflect the illumination of the motor-car 
headlights, thus making night driving safer. 

Most everyone is aware of the preservative 
properties of paint, but these are fully utilized 
by very few. Many building materials start 
to decay after only 24 hours exposure to the 
elements. The loss suffered yearly through 
neglect to keep metal well painted amounts to 
many millions of dollars here in the United 
States alone. The value of cement buildings 
may be increased at least 15 per cent. by a pore- 
filling, water-resisting paint, while it is actually 
true that wood will last indefinitely if well 
painted. Now we have fire-retarding paints 
which are being employed largely to lessen the 
inflammability of shingled roofs and other sur- 
faces. 

Research work in recent years has taught 
much concerning the use of paint that was 
not known or suspected in times past. Wenow 


understand that dark-colored paints absorb not 
only light rays but heat rays as well. For in- 
stance, let us take the case of a suitable coating 
for oil tanks. These enormous containers may 
be filled with light distillates which upon 
becoming warm produce highly expansible 
vapors. When black or dark-colored paints 
have been used to coat the tanks, a rapid 
absorption of heat takes place, and consider- 
able losses by evaporation are likely to occur. 
White or light-colored paint should therefore 
be used on oil-storage tanks if it is desired to 
prevent such losses. Faintly tinted white 
paints are.to be preferred to pure white paints, 
for they absorb no more heat than the latter, 
and in addition to being more pleasing to the 
eye, are more durable. 

The proper use of ‘paint in business and in- 
dustry entails a precautionary expense that re- 
turns an astonishingly high rate of interest. 
The need of the hour is thrift, and there is no 
practice in the art of saving that excels the 
plan of preserving the property we already 
possess. A dollar saved has no less value than 
a dollar earned. People who doubt the worth 
of paint may gain enlightenment through find- 
ing out why bankers will lend more money on 
land where farm buildings are well painted and 
kept in good condition than on land where 
they are not. The banker’s action is based on 
his belief that the farmer’s houses and barns 
will not only last longer through the use of a 
protective coating, but that the man who em- 
ploys paint as a conservator is wise and thrifty, 
and therefore a good risk. We may well ask 
if it is not likewise true that the worth of a 
business manager may be determined in some 
degree by his attitude on the paint question. 


ILLUMINATION AND SIGHT 


N THE foregoing discussion, some remarks 

were included relative to increasing the il- 
lumination in working places. This leads 
very naturally to the subject of sight-saving in 
business hours. The need of the moment is 
for improved methods to reduce operating 
charges. As business recovers, prices, wages, 
and other factors in operation costs will ad- 
vance, and managements will be confronted 
with the necessity of either boosting the 
prices on finished articles, or of making science 
and skill carry the burden of heavier charges. 
This latter plan is far more satisfactory, for 
otherwise business only travels in a vicious 
circle. Great are the possibilities of increasing 





























output through better lighting. Investiga- 
tions in various parts of the country show in- 
creases as high as 10 per cent. in production, 
due to the installation of more modern systems 
of illumination. Before long, winter will be 
here, and then we will have the months of 
minimum daylight. In hundreds of plants, 
the illumination is so bad that it blinds work- 
men, and causes them much physical discom- 
fort. Such a condition certainly does not 
tend to high industrial efficiency. 

In many places the illumination is so ar- 
ranged that a strong light is directed to some 
special point on a cutting tool, a work-bench 
or a desk, while all round the operative a 
semi-darkness prevails. Excessive light on 
spots causes eyestrain and poor vision of sur- 
rounding areas with resultant accident. It is 
just about as bad to half-lose both eyes as to 
lose one eye outright. In the majority of 
cases the need of glasses is caused by the kind 
of light we use to work under. There is no 
better light tester than the human eye, and 
when we get a signal in the form of pain, it is 
safe to assume that the artificial light sur- 
rounding us is deficient in quality or volume. 
As to the cost of proper lighting, it is easy to 
figure out just how much time a workman will 
have to lose to equal the cost of all the light he 
could possibly use all day. Such an investi- 
gation will bring out the surprising fact that a 
loss of about three minutes on the part of an 
individual worker will more than cover any 
additional cost that a company would be likely 
to spend for perfect illumination. 

Daylight, although generally more intense 
than artificial illumination, is the easiest of all 
lights on the eyes, because it reaches us in a 
high state of diffusion. One of the common 
mistakes we make in industrial lighting, in the 
case of overstrained eyes, is to reduce the in- 
tensity of the light instead of increasing the 
diffusion. Many managements in taking up 
the question of lighting attempt to secure re- 
sults wherein all shadows are wholly eliminated. 
This plan is not conducive to distinct vision, 
for it is the shadow that produces the relief in 
objects, making them stand out. Therefore, 
to see objects distinctly, other than flat sur- 
faces, shadow is necessary. 

Hundreds of big industrial plants in the 
United States use arc lamps, which, as every- 
one knows, give a light that flickers. With 
such illumination the pupil of the eye is con- 
stantly opening and closing, endeavoring to 
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accommodate itself to different intensities of 
light. This condition causes fatigue, which 
depreciates not only the ability to work, but 
the willingness to work. Twenty-five per 
cent. of all accidents occurring in and about 
industrial plants in the United States, are due 
to poor lighting. 

The day of the lamp having a clear bulb is 
passing. in the future there will be only 
treated glass that hides the point of light. 
Then we are coming to the day of the lamp 
that will emit rays of light of the proper color 
for certain classes of work. Daylight is made 
up of seven colors. The relative iuminosity 
of the four principal colors is as follows: Red, 
twelve; yellow, two hundred and eighty; green, 
one thousand; and violet, sixteen. This means 
that to see as clearly with a light composed of 
red rays as with one of green, we need eighty- 
three times as much energy transformed into 
light. The best example of the efficiency of 
the green ray is the little firefly, whose light is 
confined wholly to this one color. 

Managers of to-morrow will find it necessary 
to study carefully this subject of color in light. 
None of our present lamps are perfect sub- 
stitutes for daylight in those businesses where 
the workers are required to match colors. 
Under the strong light of an average electric 
lamp, practically all blues appear black. In 
some plants, where there is abundant machin- 
ery and other objects that might produce glare 
under ordinary electric lamps containing all 
the rays of the spectrum, satisfactory results 
have been obtained by installing a system of 
illumination which gives off light of a bluish- 
green color only. 

The recent progress in illumination fur- 
nishes a fair index of scientific advances gen- 
erally. A few years ago manufacturers in 
certain lines were compelled to shut down when 
daylight failed. Now in these same plants, 
due to modern illumination, the companies 
find that their night work is as good as their 
day work. One company, making wooden 
rulers, couldn’t match boxwood after daylight 
had disappeared; a concern making ivory 
piano keys was unable to sort the material 
properly after dark; similar difficulties were 
experienced by manufacturers of metal pots, 
safety-razor blades, and sugar. In all these 
cases, better illumination removed the dif- 
ficulty. The question of lighting is one that 
should be carefully investigated by every 
company Official who has not already done so, 
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and who is interested in reducing operating 
costs. 

It would be possible, and perhaps inter- 
esting, to continue in this same strain and 
show many other marvelous opportunities to 
apply science to business and thereby to reduce 
waste and increase industrial efficiency. How- 
ever, at the present moment, all other prob- 
lems of national scope are of small importance 
when compared with the d‘fficulties we are 
about to face in our basic transportation in- 
dustry. In the way our life is now arranged, 
our business success and prosperity, as well 
as our personal comfort and happiness, are 
dependent on an adequate supply of mechani- 
cal energy. We are in an age when the 
world’s work is done by machinery, not by 
human hands, and the wheels will not turn 
unless fuel is burned or falling water is har- 
nessed. Enough energy is going to waste 
daily throughout the world in the form of 
hydro-electric power to equal the labor of 
1,800,000,000 men. A very large part of this 
loss is taking place here in the United States. 
But the harnessing of water is not the job of 
a moment, so in our present fuel emergency 
we must look elsewhere for relief. 

The flow of oil from the wells of the world is 
continuing at a most amazing rate. But the 
markets for oil are established so that very 
little of this kind of fuel will be available to 
substitute for coal in case some of our indus- 
tries are unable to get a sufficient quantity of 
solid fuel this winter. This brings us to the 
conclusion that unless we have enough coal, 
our industries in coming months must slow 
down, and householders must exercise economy 
this fall and winter in heating their homes. 

The public mind has been educated to under- 
stand that the capacity of our mines is so 
great that the losses which occur from a coal 
strike can be quickly made up by simply re- 
suming operations under high pressure. This 
idea is not true, for mine capacity simply 
means that we possess ability to make avail- 
able a huge supply of coal at the mine, and does 
not take into account the fact that coal is 
useful only in the hands of the consumer. 
With the coming of fall, it is no longer a ques- 
tion of how much coal we can mine but how 
much we can transport and distribute. There- 
fore, while it is true that the coal industry is 
our most basic business, and that practically 
everything stops when coal cannot be ob- 
tained, it is also a fact that coal lying at the 
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mine in Pennsylvania or West Virginia is of no 
use to the consumer in New York or Massa- 
chusetts. Consequently, the future of busi- 
ness in the United States in coming months 
will be good or bad in the same degree as the 
country’s railroad service is good or bad. 

Therefore, as | have said, the big national 
problem of the day is transportation, and here 
again we meet the same questions that so 
seriously disturbed us during the war, and on 
numerous occasions before then. The coun- 
try’s carriers are not in good shape, and will 
not be until they have spent three or four 
billion dollars for motive equipment, rolling 
stock, and other essential supplies. The rail- 
roads have not been able to get sufficient money 
to satisfy their expansion needs, because the 
public has not been sure that investments in 
railroads will be profitable. 

Railroad managements have applied many 
comparatively new ideas to their business 
during the past year, to facilitate freight 
handling and to get maximum service out of the 
inadequate equipment now on hand. This 
winter, if the business improvement continues, 
and in addition to handling our crops and the 
normal products of other industries we must 
transport from twelve to thirteen million tons 
of anthracite and bituminous coal each week, 
we will be facing an emergency that will 
necessitate having every car loaded with 
every pound of freight it can carry. Also, 
every car must be loaded and unloaded with 
the greatest possible speed. A few years ago 
the average figure for railroad cars in bad order 
was never more than 5 per cent. To-day, 15 
per cent. of all the railroad cars in the country 
are reported in bad order. In the matter of 
locomotives, the bad-order record shows that 
25 per cent. of our railroad engines are not 
in good shape, while a few years ago it was 
considered nothing less than alarming if 10 
per cent. of the country’s locomotives were in 
bad order. 


COAL PRODUCTION AND RAILROAD CAPACITY 


OURTEEN years ago we were producing 
coal at the rate of 415,000,000 short tons 

per year, and the railroads had 800,000 coal 
cars in which to move it. If we are to have 
enough coal to see us through this winter, we 
will have to produce it at the rate of a little 
more than 600,000,000 tons annually, and we 
have a little less than 900,000 cars in which to 
haul it. If we look back over the records, it 


























will be found that during the last decade the 
output of coal has increased 70 per cent. and 
the number of coal cars less than 20 per 
cent. 

Another fact worth noting is that 45 per 
cent. of the population of the United States 
inhabits 11 per cent. of our area. Of all the 
manufactured goods produced in this country, 
nearly 70 per cent. of the tonnage originates 
in a comparatively small Eastern territory. 
Practically no coal except anthracite is pro- 
duced in this congested region, and to make 
the situation far worse, all the bituminous coal 
that must be supplied to this crowded region 


must pass through four gateways, which are’ 


definitely limited in capacity. The situation 
in New England and adjacent North Atlantic 
States is very much like that which exists when 
a crowded theatre catches fire: the number of 
people that can get out of the building in 
specified time depends on the number of doors 
available. The gateways to the manufactur- 
ing communities of the East will take so much 
freight and no more. Of course, coal is 
shipped to this region via the water route as 
well as the rail, but here again the volume that 
can pass is limited by the capacity of the piers, 
and already on one or two occasions coal has 
been loaded on our Atlantic seaboard at a rate 
that permitted of no increase. 

Unless we are to experience a fuel famine this 
winter, great care must be exercised by every- 
one in getting the most out of our inadequate 
transportation system. Freight cars in the 
United States at the present time are moving 
only 10 per cent. of the time, while 11 per cent. 
of the time is devoted to loading them and an 
additional 10 per cent. to unloading the cars. 
The remaining 69 per cent. of the total avail- 
able time is largely wasted, so far as effective 
service is concerned, for it is taken up with re- 
pairs, switching, and unnecessary delays. If 
we could save only one hour each day for each 
car, this would amount to approximately 
2,500,000 car-hours a day. Dividing this 
figure by 24, it is claimed that the public 
would be benefited to the extent of more than 
100,000 additional cars through this small 
saving. Furthermore, if means could be de- 
vised to increase the mileage of all of our cars 
10 per cent. annually, such an improvement 
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would be equivalent to adding approximately 
250,000 additional cars to the total number now 
in use. Railroad earnings would be increased 
materially, and each and every car would be 
obliged to travel only two more miles a day. 


THE NEED TO KEEP CARS MOVING 


OTHING is needed more just now than 
an active educational campaign designed 
to impress everyone with the fact that ade- 
quate transportation service is the key to 
prosperity in this country during the months 
to come. If we are content to go ahead on the 
low scale of industrial activity that prevailed 
last year, then we need not concern ourselves 
so greatly about railroad matters. But if we 
have faith in the idea that we are in for a 
business advance, then it is absolutely es- 
sential that each person shall do his part to 
relieve the railroad deficiency. - Everyone who 
ships or receives freight must constantly be on 
the lookout for shipments, and then remove 
the goods from the station as soon as they 
arrive. Car-load shipments should be ac- 
cepted promptly and immediately unloaded. 
Cars should not be ordered unless the shipper 
is in a position to load them promptly, and no 
more cars should be demanded any day than 
are necessary to meet actual requirements. 
All goods for shipment should be ready for 
immediate loading on receipt of cars. The 
way-bill should be made up before loading is. 
completed, and goods should be routed in the 
most direct way. The consignee can help the 
situation in case of a serious car shortage by 
making purchases from the nearest sources, 
thus avoiding long hauls. These and many 
other rules may be followed with much benefit, 
not only to the individual, but to the nation’s 
business as a whole. 

A discussion of the transportation problem 
could be extended over pages, but it has been 
my purpose to touch only sufficient high spots 
to impress the importance of the problem and 
the necessity of each and every American 
making the question a matter of his own per- 
sonal business. If any one is carrying the 


idea that adequate transportation is only of 
local or limited importance to a few people, the 
events of the coming winter will effectually 
dispel the illusion. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY IN 
MOVING PICTURES 


A Project that Will Present an Authoritative Moving Picture Series of the Great 
Events in the Building of America from the Time of Columbus to the Present Day 


By HAWTHORNE DANIEL 


Photographs copyrighted by the Chronicles of America Picture Corporation 


ITHIN a few weeks of the 

publication of this article the 

story of Columbus and his 

discovery of the great New 

World will be no_ longer 
merely a succession of printed words. It will 
also be a picture for us to see, almost as if the 
lights and shadows of the screen were the shades 
of a long departed past. 

The drama of the world is in its history. 
The characters that have built and destroyed, 
that have fought, and worked, and aided, and 
hindered the world’s development —all of them 
have been, in some past time, living, breathing 
human beings, subject to the same influences 
that have affected those about them. Be- 
cause of their opportunities, their greatness, or 


their failings some have come to occupy posi- 
tions of prominence in the records of mankind, 
but, for all that, they were none the less human. 

But history places about many of them the 
aura of the demigods, and seldom recreates for 
us convincing pictures of men and women of 
flesh and blood, subject to “the heartache and 
the thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir 
to.” 

Could we but see the Czsars in their mighty 
Rome, the grand old sages of more ancient 
Greece, the heroes of our own new land—see 
them as they lived their lives and solved their 
problems, what a great influence they might 
wield, over and above that which affects us 
as we study their achievements, in the written 
records. 




















To see them as they lived is beyond us. 
Yet there is a way to recreate their lives, in 
order that convincing shadows of the world’s 
great characters may pass before us. 
Wherever history gives us enough cf the de- 
tails, we can reconstruct the picture, and with 
the assistance of a lens, a strip of celluloid, and 
an electric light, project the story on to a silver 
screen, where the lights and shadows become 
almost as convincing as life itself, and as ac- 
curate to the most minute detail as the records 
and the studies of historians make possible. 
One of the most important accomplishments 
of the Yale University Press has been the col- 
lection and publication of their fifty volume 
series called “The Chronicles of America.” 
In these volumes American history is accurately 
told in terms of the individuals who have 
played important parts in the building of 
America, with the result that history becomes 
the fascinating story of men and women with 
whose problems and difficulties one can sym- 
pathize, and in whose strength and weaknesses 
one can see the workings of minds and souls 
subject to the influences that affect us all. 
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So successful was this series of books that 
the first of them had hardly been published 
when inquiries began to find their way to the 
publishers, concerning the possibilities of pro- 
ducing in moving pictures these dramatic 
stories of America’s building. As other books 
of the series appeared the inquiries concerning 
the moving picture possibilities came in more 
rapidly, showing plainly that the interest among 
instructors as well as among the public at 
large was widespread and solidly founded. 

The controlling spirits of the Yale University 
Press considered the proposition, and after 
investigating the possibilities of research, pho- 
tography, historical accuracy, and sale they 
organized a new corporation for the exclusive 
production of a series of historical films cover- 
ing American history from Columbus’s day to 
our own. ; 

Yale University Press is, of course, not en- 
gaged in publishing books for profit. A large 
part of the work it does is the publication of 
material that is valuable in the extreme, but 
could not by any chance be expected to pay for 
itself. In this respect the Chronicles of Amer- 





THE SPANISH ROYAL COUNCIL AT SANTA FE 


Which met in January, 1492, to discuss ways and means for financing the first voyage of Columbus. The members of the 
Council included two philosophers, one astrologer, one cosmographer, two pilots, one seaman, Luis de Santangel, treasurer 
of the ecclesiastical revenues of Aragon, Alonso de Quintanilla, accountant-general, Juan Cabrero, the king’s chamberlain, 


Juan Diego of Dega, preceptor to Prince John, and the Cardinal Mendoza 
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THE SPANISH SOVEREIGNS REFUSE THEIR HELP 


And Columbus-(Fred Eric) receives from Hernando de Talavera, confessor to Queen 
Isabella, the verdict of the Spanish Royal Council of 1490. Talavera adds, how- 
ever, that the Sovereigns may listen again when the Moorish war is over 


ica Picture Corporation is a little different. 
While it is engaged in making pictures pri- 
marily important for their faithful incorporation 
of the facts of history, the officers of the com- 
pany are nevertheless of the opinion that in- 
sistence upon this primary formula will not 
prevent them from receiving a profit that will 
make it possible to continue a work that is 
exceptionally expensive, without being forced 
to turn to endowments and subscriptions for 
the large amounts they need. 

The Chronicles of America Picture Corpor- 
ation has as its president George Parmly Day, 
Treasurer of Yale University, who is president 
also of the Yale University Press, which he 
founded fourteen years ago. Under him are 
men whose experience covers the fields of his- 









torical research, moving 
picture production, and 
sales, with the result that 
now, at the end of two 
years devoted to planning 
and study, the first of this 
valuable historical series 
is about ready for release. 

These pictures are 
meant to be used as sup- 
plementary aids to the 
teaching of history. But 
their uses are not to be 
confined to the class room. 
The great manufacturing 
plants that maintain 
schools for their employees 
will find this new mater- 
ial exceptionally valuable 
in the work of Americani- 
zation, the Y. M. C. A. 
and similar organizations 
will find them useful. The 
whole series is to be so 
constructed that each reel 
is an entity, which can be 
shown with or without 
the ones before and after 
it. 

In using the pictures 
there is no suggested 
scheme that will prevent 
any instructor from using 
them in any way he sees 
fit. Those who wish to 
use them—entirely or in 
part—are at liberty to 
work them into their cur- 


ricula as they themselves see best. 
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The plan is to take about 100 reels, which 
are divided as follows: 


I. THE MORNING OF AMERICA 
NINE PLAYs IN TWENTY-TWO REELS 


Columbus 


The Pilgrims 
The Puritans 


William Penn 
Maryland 


Pocahontas (Jamestown) . 
Peter Stuyvesant. . 


The Gateway to the West 
Wolfe and Montcalm 


REELS 
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12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
10. 


18, 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


35. 


THE WINNING OF INDEPENDENCE 


SEVEN PLays IN SIXTEEN REELS 


Lexington (Paul Revere) hee 

The Declaration of Independence 
(Bunker Hill). 

Saratoga (Burgoyne) 

Valley Forge (Lafayette) 

Vincennes. 

Benedict Arnold (Rochambeau) . ; 

Yorktown (Greene and the Carolina Cam- 


paign) 
II. THE YOUNG REPUBLIC 
Six PLays In SIXTEEN REELS 


Benjamin Franklin (The Treaty of Peace) 
The National Domain (John Sevier) 
The Constitution (Washington) 


Alexander Hamilton 


Jefferson and the Barbary Pirates 
Marshall (The Steamboat Case) . 


IV. THE VISION OF THE WEST 
E1cHTt PLAys IN TWNETY-TWOo REELs 


Daniel Boone 


American History in Moving Pictures 
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24. Lewis and Clark (Louisiana) 3 
25. The Battle of Lake Erie (Perry) . 3 
26. Monroe Doctrine See 
a7; Ge ticey wt oy re 
28. Old Oregon (Astoria) eae ly 
29. The Alamo (Sam Houston) 3 
30. The Gold Rush and the Vigilantes 3 


V. THE CIVIL WAR 
S1x PLAys IN EIGHTEEN REELS 


31. The Fight for Kansas . 4 
32. Abraham Lincoln 4 
33. Grant and Farragut 3 
34. Stonewall Jackson . 3 
35. Jefferson Davis (The Emancipation Pro- 
clamation) 2 
36. Lee and Appomattox 3 


VI. THE AGE OF POWER 
Five PLays, IN TWENTY-FIVE REELS 


The transformation caused by the inflow of im- 
migrants and the development and utilization of 
mechanical power on a great scale; picturing in- 
vention and the mechanical revolution and the 
America of to-day. 


COLUMBUS PERSUADED TO MAKE ANOTHER ATTEMPT TO CONVINCE THE SPANISH 
SOVEREIGNS BEFORE TRANSFERRING HIS PROJECT TO FRANCE 


At the Convent of La Rabida, near Palos, Juan Perez, the prior, and a former confessor to Isabella, urges 
Columbus to make another attempt before leaving for France, and shows a painting of Isabella 


as a reminder that he may use his influence with her 
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Of these, only the picture of Columbus has 
as yet been taken, but about a third of the 
whole series of “continuities’’ have been got- 
ten ready and are approved, and others are 
being prepared. 

The pictures are not necessarily to be pro- 
duced in sequence, for weather, seasons, and 
the difficulties of research may readily force a 
different order. 

In producing the films a type of continuity 
had to be developed that is something of a 
departure from usual moving picture proced- 
ure, for the necessity for historical accuracy is 
paramount, and as a result numerous detailed 
footnotes had'to be prepared for the director in 
order that every detail of action, setting, and 
costume could be readily understood. Each 
page of this intricate continuity contains 
these copious notes that usually fill far more 
of the page than the director’s instruc- 
tions. 

The first of the stories is, as I have said, 
that of Columbus, a synopsis of which is as 
follows: 
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THE KING IS DISGUSTED AT 
COLUMBUS'S DEMANDS 


King Ferdinand, just after the fall 

of the Moorish power with the 

conquest of Granada, hears with 

contempt the extravagant demands 

of Columbus for rewards before 
his project succeeds 


“COLUMBUS” 


In 1485, when the leading 
nations of Europe are engaged 
in the search for a better 
route to the Orient, Colum- 
bus is seen at the court of 
King John II of Portugal, 
where he has spent nearly 
four years seeking a patron 
for his projected trip to the 
east by a western route, 
around the world. King John 
has deferred Columbus, while, 
at the suggestion of the Bishop 
of Ceuta, he has sent a secret 
expedition of his own, using 
Columbus’s plans, to try out 
the new way. This expedi- 
tion now returns with the 
conviction that the western 
sea is limitless and holds no 
land, but the King, afraid 
that he may lose a great 
opportunity, inclines to the 
belief that his own sailors 
are cowards, and thinks of giving Columbus his 
chance. Columbus has discovered the trick that 
has been played on him, however, and eluding the 
King’s guards, makes his escape from Portugal with 
his little son, Diego. 

More than five years later, Columbus, dis- 
couraged by Spain’s lack of interest because all her 
resources are tied up in the war with the Moors, and 
incidentally unsupported by England, who tempor- 
izes with him, comes to the Convent of La Rabida, 
at Palos, where he has left Diego, to begin his 
journey to France. But the prior, Juan Perez, 
former confessor to the Queen of Spain, fearful that 
the glory of Columbus’s prebable achievement will 
be lost to his native land, persuades Columbus to 
remain till he has interceded for him with Isabella. 
His intercession is successful to the extent that 
Columbus is granted another interview with the 
sovereigns; but his claims of reward before his work 
is done lead them to reject him again. He is on his 
way to France when several courtiers and ladies 
persuade Isabella not to permit him to take his plan 
elsewhere. So he is called back and given assurance 
that all his demands will be met. 

October 11, 1492, thirty-five days after leaving 
land, Columbus’s ships are seen on the high seas, 




















still pursuing a generally westward course. The 
superstitious, terrified crew, is bribed and cajoled by 
Columbus; but they are on the verge of mutiny 
when land is seen from the ship ahead, and all other 
feelings are lost in general thanksgiving. The 
following morning Columbus and certain officers 
and men land at San Salvador. 


It is the intention of the producers to make 
this series as accurate as painstaking research 
will allow, in order that it may be a really 
authoritative production. The care necessary 
can hardly be appreciated without seeing the 
mass of material that has been assembled. The 
costumes, for instance, have required years of 
research. 

Every individual costume that is to be used 
in the entire series—and there are thousands— 
has been carefully designed by authorities on 
the costumes of the various periods. ‘T hous- 
ands of drawings have been made and de- 
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scriptions written, with the result that the 
most perfect costumes it is possible to make 
will be used throughout. On page 546 is a 
drawing of Benjamin Franklin and a printer. 
This is a reproduction of one of the many draw- 
ings that are now on file. 

Nor has the research stopped at costumes. 
Many problems have arisen that make the tell- 
ing of the story in pictures more difficult than 
the telling in print. If the historian says that 
George Washington, on his return to Mt. 
Vernon, was met by his dog, he only has to be 
sure that his story is true. The moving picture 
people, however, must do far more. For one 
thing they must find out what kind of a dog 
Washington had, for if they use just any dog it 
may readily turn out that such a breed didn’t 
exist in America at that time. 

That is a simple problem, however. Many 
that are more difficult of solution have arisen. 


ISABELLA CONSIDERS PLEDGING HER JEWELS IN ORDER TO FURNISH COLUMBUS 
HIS SHIPS 


Following the dismissal of Columbus at the Santa Fe Council, Queen Isabella (Dolores Cassinelli) is con- 
vinced of the opportunities offered by Columbus’s project, for the spread of the Christian Faith. She 


considers pledging her jewels, but Luis de Santangel, treasurer of Aragon, tells her the sacrifice is un- 
necessary. In the background are Alonso Quintalla, a courtier who pleaded Columbus’s cause, and be- 
side Isabella sits the Marquesa de Moya, a staunch friend of the future Admiral. The scene is in the 








Queen’s chamber in the palace at Santa Fe 
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THE LATE ROBERT GLASGOW 


The energetic Canadian who created the “ Chronicles of 

America” and who later took an active part in launching 

the motion picture-corporation that is making the his- 
torical films 


For instance, in all the records of the discovery 
of America there are but two contemporary re- 
ferences to Columbus’s beard. One of these 
tells of a native chief approaching Columbus and 
touching the discoverer’s beard. But, as all the 
other descriptions of Columbus have him smooth 
shaven, do these two records mean merely that 
he had not shaved for a few days, or that, per- 
haps, he had actually grown a permanent beard? 

It was impossible to tell, so the historians 
have consented to the showing of Columbus 
throughout—except as an old man—as smooth 
shaven. 

Another problem arises when old records 
cannot be accepted at their face value. Cap- 
tain John Smith’s records, for instance, are 
known to be filled with inaccuracies that seem, 
in some places, at least, to be untruths. It is 
only on his own authority that the story of 
Pocahontas saving his life is based. No one 
else saw it who ever said anything about it. 
It may or it may not be true. To show it as 
having happened would give it too much 
credence. To omit it altogether would be to 
fail to report a well known story. The dif- 
ficulty is to be surmounted by having one of 
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the characters shown while he recounts the 
adventuresome Captain’s adventures, and then, 
as he tells his story, show on the screen what 
he tells. 

These suggestions of the difficulties that are 
being overcome barely scratch the surface. 
Every scene presents some complication, and 
the patience must be all but inexhaustible that 
will finally complete the entire programme. 

The historical accuracy of these pictures is 
the responsibility of Dr. Max Farrand, pro- 
fessor of American History at Yale University, 
and Dr. Frank Ellsworth Spaulding, Sterling 
Professor of School Administration and head of 
the Department of Education at Yale. These 
men are the editors-in-chief. The productions 
are controlled by the Council’s Committee on 
Publications of Yale University, and the same 
care will be given these films as has been given 
the various books that the Yale Press has pub- 
lished. 

Until every foot of each film has been ap- 
proved by these final authorities it will not be 
released. 

Excellent dramatic talent and moving pic- 
ture experience is also being used. The pic- 
tures illustrating this article give some idea of 
the settings and lighting that are being used, 
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AS BENJAMIN FRANKLIN WILL LOOK IN THE 
HISTORICAL “‘MOVIE.”’ A COSTUME DRAWING 


Thousands of these drawings are on file, giving in 
detail the various costumes that enter into the series 
of pictures 























but necessarily “stills” from moving picture 
films do the real production scant justice. 
The movement of the figures on the screen 
gives the production the thrill of life. 

It is interesting that a Canadian should have 
been the originator of this patriotic work. 
Robert Glasgow, who died recently in his New 
York office, was the man who created the 
original Chronicles of America series, that was 
published by Yale University Press. He had 
done a similar work for Canadian history, and 
did a great deal to bring the Yale series to a 
successful culmination. So valuable was his 
work considered by Yale that he was given, by 
the University, the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts. Of him, Mr. Robert E. MacAlarney, 
the production manager for this series of pic- 
tures, speaks as follows: ‘‘ Mr. Glasgow wasa 
Canadian, it is true, but if ever a man typified 
America in every fibre in him it was Robert 
Glasgow. What is more, he believed deeply 
and firmly in America and what our country 
stands for.” 

When the Chronicles of America Picture Cor- 
poration was organized he was made vice-presi- 
dent, and until his sudden death several months 
ago, was busily engaged in this new work. 


Moving Pictures of America in the Making 


COLUMBUS AND ONE OF HIS OFFICERS ON THE “‘SANTA MARIA” 
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The organization of the corporation is such 
that the historians and the directors, are able 
each to do their own work to the best advant- 
age, without entering the other’s field. Within 


limits the director goes his own way. The 
final result, in order to secure the approval of 
the Council’s Committee on Publications, must 
be accurate, primarily. No propaganda, no 
errors, no bridging of gaps may be allowed. 
But the Committee will demand more than ac- 
curacy. Beauty, convincing action, and in- 
terest must also be included, for in these days 
of moving pictures none but the best are suc- 
cessful. 

So now we will be able to see our country’s 
founders as they labored. After generations 
have passed away, they will walk before us, 
as they walked before their own contempor- 
aries. And with the lights and shades that 
represent them, will come to us what seldom 
comes through the printed page—a conviction 
that these our heroes were also mén of flesh 
and blood, whose lives are milestones in our 
history not because they heaped up fortunes, 
or gained anything worldly for themselves. We 
view these men as great because of what they 
did for us. 

















PREMIER KATO’S REVOLUTIONARY 
FOREIGN POLICY 


The Man Who Built the Greatest Post-War Navy and Who Then, After 
Attending the Washington Conference, Signed its Death Warrant 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


ARON KATO, who became widely 
known in America as the leader 
of the Japanese delegation at the 
recent Washington Conference, has 
been made Prime Minister of Japan. 

You might describe this event merely in 
terms of an unusually interesting personality 
coming to one of the eight or ten most import- 
ant citadels of power in the modern world, 
and stop at that. Merely as such, it is a sub- 
ject of interest, anc would justify description 
and comment. But as it happens, this event 
has a deeper significance to America and the 
world than can be implied in a mere recording 
of the details of the fact. 

To consider first what is merely the most 
obvious significance of the choice of Baron 
Kato for head of the Government of Japan: 
it means the carrying out in complete good 
faith of the agreements made by the Washing- 
ton Conference. 

That Japan would carry out those agree- 
ments was to be taken for granted. To sug- 
gest that the choice of any other man, any 
man whatever, as head of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, would mean a falling short of com- 
plete fulfiiment of her formal agreements, 
would be an ungracious act. Such a hypothe- 
sis is alluded to here cnly because, at the close 
of the Washington Conference and since, there 
was in America, on the part of the less-in- 
formed, and on the part of the temperamen- 
tally cynical, widespread comment to the ef- 
fect that the results of the Washington Con- 
ference were, as it was called, “a victory for 
Japan,” and a weakening of the strength of 
American policy in the Far East; that the 
Conference made it not less easy, but more 
easy, for Japan to pursue in the Far East 
purposes inconsistent with the liberal policy 
of the United States. It was stated that by 


the limitation of navies, we had put ourselves 
in a position where we.cannot use force; and 


that in the lack of force, we would have no 
other way of making certain that our policies 
should be carried out. (In point of fact, 
there was never anything in this argument 
under any circumstances. The American peo- 
ple never would have gone to war to make 
Japan get out of Siberia, for example. All 
that we had, or have, to rely on to make our 
Far East policies effective is the superior en- 
lightenment of those policies, and the force of 
public opinion. Limiting our navy did not 
subtract anything from our capacity to for- 
ward our Far East policies; on the contrary, by 
giving to the Japanese and to the world a 
sign of our own willingness to rely, not on 
arms but on the moral value of our policy, we 
strengthened, and did not weaken, our posi- 
tion.) 

Even in the matter of the solemn agreement 
to limit navies, it was intimated that Japan 
might find ways of evasion. In the United 
States Senate, as late as June, Mr. Borah, 
whose occasional moods of pessimism are the 
chief obstacle to his being one of the greatest 
constructive forces in the present world, ex- 
pressed concern over the delay by Japan and 
the other foreign nations, in ratifying the 
Washington Conference treaties. He _ said: 
“After we ratified the treaties they passed into 
the pigeon-holes of the foreign nations and have 
not been heard from since. Neither 
France, Great Britain, nor Japan has seen fit 
to take up these treaties even for considera- 
tion.” And this expression from Senator 
Borah was the mildest among many comments 
from several American commentators on the 
work of the Washington Conference, in the 
direction of decrying what the Conference had 
done, and raising doubts as to the good faith of 
Japan particularly. 

Now, as it happens, while there may have 
been, and may still be, some occasion for 
concern as to the complete assent to the letter 























































and spirit of those treaties on the part of one 
of the nations who signed them, the hesitant 
nation is not Japan. 

If Japan had any mental reservations about 
those treaties, if she harbored any disposition 
to carry them out only grudgingly, if it were 
her intention to live up to the letter but dis- 
regard the spirit of the Washington treaties— 
if there had been any such state of mind among 
those who control the destinies of Japan, then 
the last person they would have chosen as 
head of the Government would have been the 
individual who actually helped to make those 
treaties and put his name under them as the 
representative of Japan. If equivocation in 
fulfilment had been the programme of Japan, 
then most assuredly, some other man, not as- 
sociated with the delegation that made the 
promises on behalf of Japan, would have been 
chosen as head of the Government. And if 
Baron Kato had been a man of only ordinary 
standards of personal integrity, he would not 
step into a position where the intention was to 
fall short of fulfilment of promises that he 
personally made and signed. 

As it happens, and as | shall point out in a 
moment, Baron Kato is a man whose place in 
the world rests securely on a reputation for 
extraordinary scrupulousness. Also, it is a 
clear inference, from evidence | shall also 
point out, that Baron Kato, before accepting 
the Premiership, secured promises, from those 
who had the giving of the position, and from 
those who are able to influence his power to 
do what he wants in the office, which make him 
free, not only to live up to the obligations he 
entered into at Washington, but actually, in 
the largest sense, to turn Japan in the di- 
rection of conducting her relations to the rest 
of the world with the whole spirit of the Wash- 
ington Conference as the model of her policies. 

To make clear how complete an “about 
face” this is, it is necessary first to make the 
reader understand some elementary facts about 
the Japanese Government, aspects different 
from anything Americans are familiar with in 
their own government. 

In Japan, the army and the navy have an 
amount of power over the Government, and es- 
pecially over its foreign relations, which Amer- 
icans can hardly comprehend. With us, the 
army and the navy are always completely sub- 
ordinate to the civilian head of the government. 
In the governmental practice of Japan, the 
army and navy have, in substance, a veto on 
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everything attempted to be done by the Gov- 
ernment. This power of veto extends not 
only to governmental actions relating to the 
army and navy, but in the case of the army 
especially, to any action of the Government as 
to which the army may choose to exercise a 
veto. It is not a formal power of veto; it is 
exercised indirectly; but it is no less real. 

In America, we are accustomed to see, at 
the beginning of each administration, one man 
from civil life chosen to be, in the person of the 
President, commander-in-chief of the Army 
and commander-in-chief of the Navy; and two 
other men, in the persons of the Secretaries 
of the Army and of the Navy, as the active 
supreme heads of those two branches. 

But in the custom of Japan, the Minister of 
War and the Minister of Marine, must always 
be chosen from the army and from the navy, 
and never from civil life. In practice, when 
a new administration comes into power, the 
head of it asks the army to name a man for 
minister of war, and the navy to name a man 
for minister of marine. These two ministers 
owe their obligations of loyalty primarily not 
to the Government, but to the army and to the 
navy, respectively. And after the new ad- 
ministration is under way, if it does anything 
displeasing to the army or to the navy, either 
of those branches can instruct its minister to 
resign. A vacancy thus being created in the 
cabinet, the head of the Government must ask 
the army or the navy to supply a man to fill 
it; and this request is only granted upon con- 
ditions satisfactory to the military and naval 
services. As regards the army, this power of 
effective veto is exercised especially within 
the field of foreign relations. It is not too 
much to say that the army determines the 
foreign policies of Japan, and that the Jap- 
anese policy of imperialism is its creation. 
Any change in the foreign policy of Japan, made 
by Baron Kato, must involve, therefore, an 
assertion of his will over the army, or at least a 
persuasion by him of the army to accept his 
policies. 

Bearing this power of the army in mind, and 
in order further to realize the completeness of 
the reversal involved in the adoption of the 
policies of the Washington Conference, con- 
sider, next, Baron Kato’s personal history. 

He is, of course, a professional navy man. 
He had come to the top of the navy through a 
long career in which professional skill com- 
bined with strength of character to impress 
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him on his naval associates. About nine 
years ago, just before the beginning of the 
great war, there was a scandal in the Japanese 
navy, involving some high officers in financial 
corruption. There’ was a crisis in which, for 
the sake of the navy, and for the sake of the 
feeling of the Japanese people toward the navy, 
it was necessary for the navy to put forward 
one of its admirals, whose character was such 
that he would be most effective both in re- 
storing the morale of the service, and in se- 
curing public confidence in it. Baron Kato 
was the man chosen. He was made Minister 
of Marine in 1915, and for seven years (in the 
course of which, the strength of his personal 
position caused him to be retained continu- 
ously through three separate ministries) he 
devoted himself to building up a great, new, 
Japanese navy. In this, he achieved a degree 
of success not commonly realized outside the 
circles of professional navy men. Within 
those circles, in all the countries of the world, 
it came to be said that Japan had the only 
really modern navy on the seas. On the day 
President Harding invited Japan to a Confer- 
ence for the Limitation of Armament, Japan 
was energetically building the great “post- 
Jutland” navy of the world. (By “post- 
Jutland” is meant a navy built largely after 
the battle of Jutland and including the im- 
provements based on the lessons of that battle.) 
Japan had, either in being, or in course of 
construction and provided for, sixteen post- 
Jutland major vessels. Great Britain had no 
vessel built since the battle of Jutland, and 
America’s construction of post-Jutland ships 
was on a scale less than Japan’s. This great 
new navy of Japan’s was wholly the responsi- 
bility and the accomplishment of Baron Kato. 
It was the crown of his career. Only a little 
imagination is necessary to realize how it in- 
volved his professional and personal pride, 
and the pride of his naval associates, whose 
choice he was, and to whom he was responsible 

When, therefore, Baron Kato came to the 
Washington Conference as the representative 
of Japan, when he accepted the Hughes plan, 
when he promised to stop all the post-Jutland 
construction of capital ships and to scrap most 
of the post-Jutland ships—that was an act of 
personal, professional, and national abnegation 
that only a big man could go through with 
equanimity. It was an action, also, which 


could only be taken by a man sufficiently sure 
of his standing in his country and in his pro- 
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fession to be able to look forward with con- 
fidence to withstanding the reproaches of his 
naval associates whose careers he cut short. 
In fact, the eclipse of the Japanese navy, in- 
volved in the promises Baron Kato made at 
Washington, was such that there was a figura- 
tive phrase largely current in Japanese naval 
circles, referring both to Baron Kato personally 
and to the navy as a whole, “the extinguished 
candle.” 

That a man could do this, and still have 
enough prestige to survive in the ministry— not 
only to survive, but to be selected as Premier, 
is the best evidence of Baron Kato’s per- 
sonal character and power, and also of the 
determination of Japan to live up to the pro- 
gramme to which Baron Kato had subscribed. 
It put the seal of approval by the throne and 
by the centres of power on Baron Kato and 
on the programme he had subscribed to at 
Washington. 

In addition to the agreement to end its 
naval construction, there was, among the 
promises made by Japan at the Washington 
Conference, one to take her army out of Si- 
beria. This particular promise, so far as it 
was an incident of the Washington Conference, 
was not very obligatory. It was not in the 
shape of an agreement, and was no part of the 
formal resolutions of the Conference. It rested 
merely on a statement made by one of the 
Japanese delegates in the course of the de- 
bates to the effect that it was Japan’s intention 
to withdraw her troops from Siberia so soon as 
conditions should warrant. 

Now the presence of those troops in Siberia 
was as much a matter of pride with the Jap- 
anese army, as were the post-Jutland ships 
with the Japanese navy. The Siberian ad- 
venture was the most important part of the 
Japanese army’s programme of imperialism. 
The number of troops, beginning with seven 
thousand, had been increased to ten times that 
number; and more than three hundred million 
dollars had been spent on the venture. To 
abandon it, with the implied admission of 
failure in an imperialistic enterprise, was, to a 
degree you can only realize when you know 
how much “face” counts in the East, a most 
serious relinquishment and acknowledgment of 
change of front on the part of the Japanese 
army. 

Within two weeks after Baron Kato became 
Premier, he announced that the evacuation of 
Siberia would be begun at once, and that by 











October thirtieth, there would be no Japanese 
troops left in that territory. 

This action, standing alone, is important 
enough, as a sign of the spirit of the new regime 
in Japan. It was a fulfilment which, in the 
definiteness and earliness of the date fixed, 
went even beyond anything Japan had prom- 
ised at Washington. It was a case of not 
merely living up to the letter, but of acting in a 
generously large way, on the spirit of the Con- 
ference. 

But to those who give close attention to the 
transition of Japan, another aspect of the 
withdrawal from Siberia is more important. 
It can be taken fully for granted the evacuation 
from Japan could not be begun without the 
assent of the army. And it can be taken 
equally for granted that Baron Kato, in ad- 
vance of accepting the Premiership, must have 
secured the assent of the army to accept his 
judgment, as the price of his assuming the 
responsibility of government. Indeed, it can 
be taken for granted, in the largest way, that 
Baron Kato, in his position as head of the 
Government of Japan, has the consent not 
only of the army, but also of the Privy Council, 
and the Diplomatic Council and all the other 
inner sources of power, to a free hand in man- 
aging the foreign relations of Japan according 
to his own ideas. And it can be taken for 
granted further, partly for reasons already set 
out, and for other reasons too complex to ex- 
plain here, that Baron Kato’s ideas about the 
foreign relations of Japan are affected pro- 
foundly by his experiences at the Washington 
Conference. 

In the book! in which | tried to make the 
work of the Washington Conference clear to 
the general reader—a purpose of which the 
need is great because the importance of the re- 
sults of that Conference are not understood as 
widely as they should be—I wrote: 

“It seems to me that one of-the most obvious 
aspects of present Japanese policy is the effort, 
in her public actions, to secure the approval of 
the West. Having imitated the worst parts of 
Western diplomacy first, and having found that 


it led her to sorrow and disappointment, she’ 


may now, because of the same intelligence, 
imitate whatever is the most honorable dip- 
lomacy with which the Western world may be 
willing to provide her as an example. If the 


1The Great Adventure at Washington: The Story of the 
Conference. By Mark Sullivan. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York. 
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Western world means what it has said in the 
Washington Conference, if we really provide 
the practice in accord with the precept, all the 
lessons of our experience with Japan justify the 
expectation that as she imitated the worse ex- 
amples of the Western world in the past, she 
will imitate whatever better example we may 
provide for her in the future.”’ 

| did not mean to say then, that the Jap- 
anese Government would, and | do not mean to 
say now that the Japanese Government has, 
adopted any policy merely because it is Amer- 
ica’s policy. In the matter of restricting her 
naval expenditures, there was strong pressure 
on the Japanese Government from her own 
people, suffering from the burden of taxation. 
And in the matter of withdrawing from Siberia, 
the pressure against the army’s policy from the 
people of Japan was as strong as the pressure 
from.us. For over a year, the press of Japan 
has been almost unanimous in its demand for 
evacuation. There are, in Japan, two domestic 
conditions which point the same way as the 
Washington Conference: One is apprehension 
about a long-postponed and long over-due eco- 
nomic crisis; the other is the spread of a liberal 
movement antagonistic to the absolutism exer- 
cised by the army and by other elements in 
the Government. 

But it does not matter how you apportion 
the motives. If the policies America regards as 
enlightened are the same that the liberal ele- 
ment among the people of Japan regard as de- 
sirable, so much the better. The net result 
of the two is that there is now at the head of the 
Government of Japan, a man who is one of the 
great figures of his generation; that it is ap- 
parent he has been granted an extraordinary 
degree of power by those who compose the 
centres of power in his country; that he is a 
man of high character, and that his views of 
the best relations for Japan to have to the rest 
of the world have been colored powerfully by 
his contact with that great adventure in ideal- 
ism which the Washington Conference was. 

The personality cf Baron Kato, as he ap- 
peared during the course of the Washington 
Conference, had the impressiveness that goes 
with strength and integrity of intellect. His 
figure, physically frail, had the dignity that 
goes with a reticent and thoroughly disciplined 
mind. His eyes peered out from his well-pro- 
portioned head like the glowing focus of an 
immense and acute intelligence. A more de- 
tailed picture of Baron Kato’s personality may 
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be had from the following notes; they come 
from a man whose information and judgment 
can be vouched for: 

“Chooses excellent assistants; inspires loyalty 
and returns it. ‘The present efficiency of the 
Japanese navy (most efficient organization in 
the Empire) is due to the influence and ex- 
ample of the minister. The excellent dis- 
cipline and morale are the results of his regime. 
A Spartan habit of thinking and living have 
been maintained against the encroachments of 
all materialism. Successful for seven years 
in retaining the respect and regard of the 
Diet. Clear-headed. Calm-minded. A man 
of plain living and high thinking. His present 
Premiership is a notable instance of the place 
seeking the man. While he is a stern dis- 
ciplinarian and demands a high standard from 
his subordinates and associates, he has a warm 
heart behind his cold and silent manner. The 
officers of the Japanese navy have always 
found their best interests a matter of concern to 
their chief, and safe in his just and experienced 
hands. He gives back in generous measure 
the loyalty that he inspires. The present 
Japanese navy is his handiwork —officers, 
men, and ships. For seven critical years he 
has sat in the cabinet as the navy’s head and 
appeared before the Diet in connection with 
the appropriations for that service. During this 
important period grave questions of national 
policy have had to be decided—decisions of 
extraordinary magnitude. He has borne his 


responsibility gallantly and successfully. 

‘Frail and delicate, with a powerful and active 
mind, he is to-day a stronger and healthier man 
than he was five years ago. 


His five months 
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away from Tokio in connection with the 
Washington Conference worked a transforma- 
tion in him. Characteristically receptive to 
new ideas, he assimilated them with great 
rapidity and found America very stimulating. 
Reserved and reticent even for a Japanese, not 
only does his modesty free him from pride of 
opinion; he has regard for the ideas of others. 
So silent that he is said to go days at a time 
without speaking to his family. In his public 
appearances he has an air of detached self- 
absorption. Admiral Kato, fully informed by 
his sojourn abroad as to the world’s attitude 
toward the continued occupation of Siberia by 
a Japanese army, undoubtedly assumed the 
Premiership with immediate evacuation as a 
fundamental policy and with the pledged sup- 
port of the Privy and Diplomatic Councils and 
the dominant party in the upper house of the 
Diet. The acquiescence of the army must also 
have been secured on this matter of such vital 
interest to its prestige. Admiral Kato was 
chief of staff to Togo when Japan’s great sea 
battle with Russia was fought in the Sea of 
Japan. Clear-sighted. Free from all pre- 
occupation as to the effect of his actions on his 
own fortunes. Not a politician—a statesman, 
in the true sense. His mind is composed. 
He is unafraid. He is able, trained, and ex- 
perienced. Since the great war he put a 
post-Jutland navy well in hand and then im- 
perturbably signed its death warrant. He 
wishes his country to be safe, prosperous, and 
respected. He will strive with skill and energy 
to turn the hatred of the Chinese and Russians 
into friendship—to convince Europe and Amer- 
ica of Japan’s good faith and non-aggression.”’ 
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HOW | FILMED “‘NANOOK 
OF THE NORTH” 


Adventures with the Eskimos to Get Pictures of Their Home Life 
and Their Battles with Nature to Get Food. The Walrus Fight 


By ROBERT J. FLAHERTY, F. R. G. S. 
Photographs copyrighted by Revillon Freres 


AUGUST 1o10, Sir William MacKenzie 
whose transcontinental railway, the Cana- 
dian Northern, was then in the initial 
stages of construction, commissioned the 
writer to undertake an expedition to the 

East Coast of Hudson Bay to examine certain 
islands upon which deposits of iron ore were 
supposed to be located. 


all of too low a grade, however, to be of 
economic importance. Asa part of my explora- 
tion equipment, on these expeditions, a motion- 
picture outfit was included. It was hoped to 
secure films of the North and Eskimo life, 
which might prove to be of enough value to 
help in some way to defray some of the costs 

of the explorations. While 





All told I made four expedi- 
tions on Sir William’s behalf, 
during a period of six years, 
along the East Coast of Hud- 
son Bay, through the barren 
lands of the hitherto unex- 
plored peninsula of Ungava, 
along the west coast of Ungava 
Bay and along the southern 
coast of Baffin Land. This 
work culminated in the dis- 
covery of the Belcher Island 
archipelago in Hudson Bay —a 
land mass which occupies 








wintering in Baffin Land dur- 
ing 1913-14 films of the coun- 
try and the natives were made 
as was also done on the suc- 
ceeding expedition to the Bel- 
cher Islands. The film, 
in all, about 30,000 feet, was 
brought out safely, at the con- 
clusion of the explorations, to 
Toronto, where, while editing 
the material, | had the misfor- 
tune of losing it all by fire. 
Though it seemed to be a trag- 
edy at the time, | am not sure 








5,000 square miles—upon this 
land mass were discovered ex- 
tensive deposits of iron ore but 


AN ESKIMO BOY IN A 
RABBIT-SKIN COSTUME 


but what it was a bit of for- 
tune that it did burn, for it 
was amateurish enough. 
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NANOOK AND HIS BROTHER ESKIMOS LANDING 
A WHITE WHALE 


Mr. Flaherty, immediately after taking a moving picture 

of these hunters when they harpooned and landed a walrus, 

developed the picture and projected it for the Eskimos who 

had seen and taken part inthe hunt. So realistic did it seem 

to them that they shouted and cheered, and yelled advice 

and encouragement to each other, just as they had done 
when the hunt was in progress 


My interest in films, from then on, grew. 

New forms of travel film were coming out and 
the Johnson South Sea Island film particularly 
seemed to me to be an earnest of what might be 
done in the North. | began to believe that a 
good film depicting the Eskimo and his fight for 
existence in thedramatically barren North might 
be well worth while. To make a long story 
short, I decided to go north again—this time 
wholly for the purpose of making films. 

Mr. John Revillon and Captain Thierry 
Mallet of Revillon Fréres became interested 
and decided to finance my project. It proved 
to be a happy arrangement, for among the 
Revillon Fréres’ vast system of fur posts which 
lie scattered through northern Canada | was 
enabled to use one of these posts as the nucleus 
for my work. This post was on Cape Duf- 
ferin on northeastern Hudson Bay and about 
800 miles north of the rail frontier in nor- 
thern Ontario. The journey thither began on 
the eighteenth of June, 1920. With Indians 


by canoe, | followed the Moose River to Moose 




















NANOOK, THE BEAR, HARPOONS THE WALRUS 


Factory on James Bay. From thence north- 
ward a small schooner was taken to my desti- 
nation where | arrived in the middle of August. 
The resources of the Revillon Fréres fur trade 
post at Cape Dufferin were at my disposal. 
One of the two living quarters which com- 
prised the Post was mine as living quarters 
and film laboratory combined. 

My equipment included 75,000 feet of film, 
a Haulberg electric light plant and projector 
and two Akeley cameras and a printing ma- 
chine so that I could make prints of film as it 
was exposed and project the pictures on the 
screen so that thereby the Eskimo would be 
able to see and understand wherever mistakes 
were made. 

Of the Eskimo who were known to the 
Post, a dozen all told I selected for the film. 
Of these, Nanook, a character famous in the 
country, was my chief man. Besides him 
and much to his approval, | selected three 




















younger men as helpers. This also meant 
their wives and families, dogs to the number of 
about twenty-five, their sledges, kayacks, and 
hunting impedimenta. 

As luck would have it, the first film to be 
made was the walrus hunt. From Nanook, | 
first heard of the “Walrus Island”’ which is a 
small island farout at sea and inaccessible to the 
Eskimo during the open water season since it is 
far out enough so as not to be seen from land. 

On the island’s south end, a surf-bound 
beach, there were, in summer, Nanook said, 
many walrus, judging from signs that had been 
seen by a winter sealing crowd of Eskimo who, 
caught by a break up of the ice, had been forced 
to live there until late spring, when, by build- 
ing an umiak of driftwood and sealskins and 
by digging out the open water lands of ice 
which‘had not yet cleared from the coast, they 
succeeded in getting on to the mainland. Na- 
nook was very keen about my going, for, as he 
said, “It is many moons since | have hunted 
the summer walrus.” 











How I Filmed ‘“‘Nanook of the North”’ 


When I had decided upon taking the trip 
the whole country-side was interested. There 
was no lack of applicants for the trip. Every- 
one gave me some particular reason why 
he should be included in the expedition. 
With an open-seas boat twenty-five feet long 
rigged with a leg-o’-mutton sail we started, 
a throng of Eskimo, their wives, children and 
dogs assembled on the beach to see us off. 

A few miles from the Post we reached the 
open sea when for three days we waited on the 
coast for easy weather in order to undertake 
the crossing. We finally reached the island 
one day at nightfall, and landed on what was 
nothing but a low. waste of bed rock and 
boulders a mile and a half long and the whole 
of its shoreland ringed with booming. surf. 
Around the luxury of a driftwood fire (drift- 
wood is rare on the mainland) we lounged far 
into the night, speculating mainly on what 
chances there might be for walrus. As luck 
would have it just as we were turning in, from 
Nanook suddenly came an exclamation “I viuk! 


A FLEET OF KAYACKS 
Called out when walruses were reported. These tiny 
boats are handled with a double-ended paddle and are 
capable of use in rough water 


AN ESKIMO UMIAK 


These boats, built, as are the kayacks, of skins stretched over 
a framework, are much larger than their smaller cousins 
and are capable of carrying a whole family and many 
hundredweight of freight. 
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NANOOK AND HIS FAMILY BUILD AN_ IGLOO 


Using an ivory knife they cut out blocks of snow and start 
a circular wall, laying the blocks spirally, and making each 
turn more restricted than the one below, somewhat similar 
to a snail shell. When the igloo is finished a small hole 
is punched in the roof for the escape of heated air. A 
door is cut in the side, the chinks are closed with snow— 
perhaps a window of clear ice is added and the habitation 
is complete 


NANOOK’S DAUGHTER AND A PUPPY THAT WILL 
ULTIMATELY BECOME A BEAST OF BURDEN 


Iviuk!”’ and the bark of a school of walrus re- 
sounded through the air. When early the 
next morning we went over, we found much 
to our disappointment that the walrus herd had 
gone into the sea again but presently one after 
another and near the shore the heads of a big 
school of walrus shot up. above the sea, their 
wicked tusks gleaming in the sun. As jong as 
they were in the water no films could be made 
and we returned again to the camp. For the 
next two days we made almost hourly trips 
to that beach before finally we found them — 
a herd of twenty—asleep and basking in the 
sand on the shore. Most fortunately they 
lay at a point where in approaching, we could 
be screened from their view by a slight rise in 
the ground. Behind the rise, | mounted the 
camera and Nanook, stringing his harpoon, 
began slowly snaking over the crest. From 


the crest to where they lay was less than fifty 














feet and until Nanook crawled to within half 
that distance toward them none took any 
alarm. For the rest of the way, whenever the 
sentinel of the herd slowly raised his head to 
look around, Nanook lay motionless on the 
ground. Then when his head drooped in 
sleep, once more Nanook wormed his way 


slowly on. I might mention here that the 
walrus has little range of vision on land. For 
protection he depends upon his nose and so 
long as the wind is favorable one can stalk 
right in to them. When almost right in 
amongst them, Nanook picked out the biggest 
bull, rose quickly and with all his strength 
landed his harpoon. The wounded bull, bel- 
lowing in rage, his enormous bulk diving and 




















thrashing the sea (he weighed more than 
2,000 pounds), the yells of the men straining for 
their lives in their attempt to hold him, the 
battle cry of the herd that hovered near, the 
wounded bull’s mate which swam in, locked 
tusks, in an attempt to rescue —was the great- 
est fight | have ever seen. For a long time it 
was nip and tuck—repeatedly the crew called 
to me to use the gun—but the camera crank 
was my only interest then and | pretended not 
to understand. Finally Nanook worked the 
quarry toward the surf where he was pounded 
by the heavy seas and unable to get a pur- 
chase in the water. For at least twenty 
minutes that tug-o’-war kept on. I say 
twenty minutes advisedly for | ground out 
1,200 feet of film. 

Our boat, laden with walrus meat and ivory 


How I Filmed ‘“ Nanook of the North’’ 
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—it was a happy crew that took me back to 
the Post, where Nanook and his fellows were 
hailed with much acclaim. | lost no time in 
developing and printing the film. That wal- 
rus fight was the first film these Eskimo had 
ever seen and, in the language of the trade, it 
was a “knock-out.” 

The audience—they thronged the post 
kitchen to the point of suffocation, completely 
forgot the picture—to them the walrus was 
real and living. The women and children in 
their high shrill voices joined with the men in 
shouting admonitions, warnings and advice to 
Nanook and his crew as the picture unfolded 
on the screen. The fame of that picture 
spread through all the country. And all 
through the year that | remained there every 
family who came wandering into the Post 
begged of me that they be 
shown the “Iviuk Aggie.” 
After this it did not take my 
Eskimo long to see the prac- 
tical side of films and they soon abandoned their 
former attitude of laughter and good-natured 
ridicule toward the Angercak, i. e., the White 
Master who wanted pictures of them —the com- 


NYLA, WITH HER 
YOUNGEST CHILD 





AN ESKIMO FAMILY IN THEIR IGLOO 
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77") save from my Eskimo and 
at the slow rate of eight 
hundred feet a day one can 
understand somewhat the 
amount of time and labor 
involved. 

The walrus hunt having 
proved sosuccessful Nanook 
aspired to bigger things. 
Thefirst of the bigger things 
was to be a bear hunt at 
Cape Sir Thomas Smith 
which lay some two hundred 
miles northward of us. 
“Here,” said Nanook, “is 
where the she-bear den in 
the winter. I know, for | 
have hunted them there, 
and it seems to me that 
there we might get the big, 











NANOOK, THE BEAR, HARPOONING FISH 


His harpoon is an efficient one, despite its clumsy appearance. 
method of attracting the fish is to drop an ivory lure into the water. 
This he keeps in motion by the small stick he has in his left hand 


monest objects in all the world! From that 
time on they were all with me. When in Decem- 
ber the snow lay heavy on the ground the Eskimo 
abandoned their topecks of sealskin and the vil- 
lage of snow igloos sprung up around my winter- 
ing post. They snow-walled my little hut up to 
the eves with thick blocks of snow. It was as 
thick walled as a fortress. My kitchen was 
their rendezvous—there was always a five- 
gallon pail of tea steeping on the stove and sea 
biscuit in the barrel. My little gramophone, 
too, was common property. Caruso, Farrar, 
Ricardo-Martin, McCormick served their turns 
with Harry Lauder, Al Jolson and Jazz King 
orchestras. Caruso in the Pagliacci prologue 
with its tragic ending was to them the most 
comic record of the lot. It sent them into 
peals of laughter and to rolling on the floor. 
The difficulties of film development and 
printing during the winter were many. That 
convenience of civilization which | most missed 
was running water. For instance, in the film 
washing, three barrels of water for every hun- 
dred feet was required. The water hole, then 
eight feet of ice, had to be kept open all winter 
long and water clotted with particles of ice had 
to be taken, a barrel at a time, from,a, distance 
of more than a quarter of a mile away. When 


| mention that over 50,000 feet of film was de- 
veloped over the winter with no assistance 





big aggie (picture).”’ 

He went on to describe 
how in early December the 
she-bear dens in huge drift 
banks of snow. There is 
nothing to mark the den save the tiny vent or air 
hole which is melted open by the animal’s body 
heat. He went on with a warning that one 
should not walk there for one would fall in, in 
which case the she-bear might be angry! His 
companions would remain at either side of me, 
rifles in hand, whilst I filmed (he was going to 
make sure of my safety in the affair at least). 
He, with his snow knife, would open up the den 
block by block. The dogs, in the meantime, 
would all be unleashed and like a circle of 
wolves would gather around him howling to the 
skies. Mrs. Bear’s den door opened, Nanook, 
with nothing but his harpoon, would ke 
poised and waiting. 

The dogs baiting the quarry—some of them 
with her lightning paws the bear would send 
hurtling through the air—Nanook dancing here 
and there (he pantomimed the scene on my 
cabin floor using my fiddle bow for harpoon) 
waiting to dart in for a close-up throw—this 
he felt sure, would be a big, big picture, (aggie 
peerualluk). I agreed with him. 

After two weeks’ preparation, we started. 
Nanook with three male companions, two 
sledges heavily laden, and two 12-dog teams. 
My food outfit comprised one hundred pounds 
of pork and beans which had been cooked in 
huge kettles at my post and then put into a 
canvas bag and frozen. These beans chopped 


His 


























out with an axe from the frozen mass along 
with dried fruit, sea biscuit, and tea comprised 
my food supply. 

Nanook and his companions’ diet was seal 
and walrus augmented by tea and sugar from 
my supply and, most important of all, tobacco, 
that most valued of the white man’s treasure. 

We departed on a bitterly cold day—the 17th 
day of January—every profile of the land- 
scape blurred with drifting snow. For two 
days we made good progress for the travelling 
ground was hard and well packed by the wind. 
After that time, however, a heavy gale with 
falling snow wrecked our good going. Day 
after day we slowly made our way along. Ten 
miles or less was an average day’s travel. We 
had hoped to cover the 200 miles to Cape 
Smith in eight days but, when twelve days had 
elapsed, found we were only half way. We 
were discouraged, the dogs all but worn out, and 
to make matters worse the supply of seal and 
dog food was near the point of exhaustion. 

The low coast line off which we travelled 
for days on end—was the confusing mirage 
hanging in the sky, so that Nanook could not 
locate himself and our position in relation to 
Cape Smith. Constantly as we travelled along 
in that monotony of days, our nearness to Cape 
Smith became the subject uppermost in our 
minds. “How near are we?” was the hourly 
question that became the plague of poor Na- 
nook’s existence. The few times he tried to 
predict, he was invariably wrong. Finally, 
we had travelled to a point, where the 
Cape, Nanook was sure, 
was no more than two days 
on, for he was certain that 
he had spied through the 
haze and rime old hunting 
country of former years. 
Within the day, his com-. 
panions found -hat he again 
was wrong. They could not 
contain their impatience 
and irritation. Poor Na- 
nook became disgusted and 








NANOOK, THE BEAR, AND AN 
ESKIMO IMPLEMENT 


This crude counterpart of the brace 
and bit of civilization is here being 
used to drill a hole in a soapstone 
bowl. The Eskimos use this ma- 
terial largely for their utensils and 
often make long journeys to districts 
where this stone is found 


How | Filmed ‘‘Nanook of the North”’ 
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as we continued he kept his head averted 
and steadfastly refused to ever look upon that 
confounding mainland again. 

We were on our beam ends the day we finally 
reached Cape Smith. Our brown leader dog, 
that for the last three days we had been carry- 
ing on top of the sledge in the attempt to save 
her, was dying of starvation. Nanook ended 
it all with his harpoon and as he held aloft the 
carcass said: “There is not enough left for dog 
food.” 

Well, anyway there were seals at the Cape, 
that we were sure of, and moreover we would 
be there within the day, so we continued cheer- 
fully enough. The great land mass of the 
Cape rising a sheer 1,800 feet stood out boldly 
before us. By nightfall we reached our treas- 
ure land of bear and seals and plenty. We 
halted before the rise of an old camp ground of 
Nanook’s, and, abandoning sledge and dogs, 
climbed eagerly to a vantage for the welcome 
sight of the seal grounds. We gazed there a 
moment or so before we realized that the 
seal ground we looked out upon was like all 
the barren ground we had travelled—a solid 
white field and not a seal-hunting lane of 
open water anywhere. We forgot about bear 
hunting; for two and half weeks we tried for 
seals wandering from day to day along the 
broken ice foot of the Cape. In that interval 
two small seal§ were killed and they were just 
enough to keep the dogs alive. For four days, 


at one time, we had no seal oil and our igloo was 
The dogs were utterly weak and 


in darkness. 
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NYLA, THE SMILING ONE 


slept in the igloo tunnel. Whenever | had to 
crawl out of doors | would have to lift them to 
one side like sacks of flour for they were too 
weak and indifferent to move away. The 
irony of it all was that bears there were every- 
where; four of them had passed within a 
thousand feet of our igloo one night but the 
dogs were too weak to bay them or bring them 
to a stand. My own food supply was nearing 
its fagends. For days past | had been sharing 
it with the men. 

I will never forget one bitter morning when 
Nanook and his men were starting off for a 
hunting day on the ice fields at sea. I sud- 
denly discovered that none of them had 
touched my food at breakfast time. When | 
remonstrated with Nanook he answered that 
he was afraid | might be short! 

Our luck turned that day at nightfall, how- 
ever, when Nanook crawled into’-the igloo 
wearing. a smile from ear to ear, and shouting 
the welcomed words “Ojuk! Ojuk!” (the 
big seal). He had killed a big seal that was 


“very, very large’”’ and enough for us and dogs 

for all the long trail south to home again. 
What a feast those men had through that 

When it was over, said 


memorable night! 
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Nanook in deep content, “Now we are strong 
again and warm. The white man’s food 
has made us much too weak and cold.” The 
flesh of seal is certainly warmth giving to the 
greatest degree. When | awakened the next 
morning all of them were still asleep, their 
bodies were covered with hoar frost and vapor 
lay floating over them in the cold igloo air. 

Though the problem of our food supply was 
now solved we were still not able to travel, for 
the dogs needed feeding up. During this in- 
terval we hunted along the gigantic flanks of 
the cape for signs of bear dens. Tracks there 
were everywhere, but of dens only one and that 
one had been abandoned. Had we had the 
time to spare it would have been only a matter 
of days before we would have found one, but 
| had a great amount of filming to do at my 
winter post and more time could not be spared, 
so reluctantly enough we left the Cape and 
started off on the down trail for home. 

We arrived there on the tenth day of March 
and so ended the six hundred miles and fifty- 
five days of our Nanook’s ‘“‘big picture” 
journey. But it was not all loss: | was richer 
by a fuller knowledge of the fine qualities of 
my sterling friends, the Eskimos. 

















MR. FLAHERTY AND NANOOK’S YOUNGEST SON 











